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PHILOSOPHY IN TIME OF WAR 


HE recent tendency has been to deemphasize the study and 

the teaching of philosophy as non essential to national 
defense and even as a distraction to the prosecution of a total 
war. Both some military men and some educators have con- 
curred in this trend. In regard to some philosophies they are 
right because some contemporary philosophies are so inimical 
to democratic thought and reason that the war will do well if 
it helps to exterminate them. In regard to scholastic philosophy 


these anti-philosophical, ultra-pragmatic positivists are wrong. 
Scholastic philosophy, sound and ultimate thinking, is a vital 
need of this nation at this time and in this war. 


* The following symposium has been contributed by the Editorial Board 
of the New Scholasticism, 

The opinions of these representative philosophers and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens are important at this time. The importance of philosophy and 
other cultural studies, as distinguished from physical sciences, has been 
minimized in many quarters. The disastrous implications of such a ten- 
dency are of concern not merely to educators but to patriotic leadership 
in general. 

We feel that our readers will be grateful for these expressions and 
grateful to their authors. 

Eprtog In CHIEF. 
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Along the fighting fronts, in the air, on land, on the sea and 
under the sea it is imperative that our fighting men be kept 
acquainted not only with the military objectives for which they 
fight but also with the spiritual ideals for which they struggle. 
It is difficult to see how this can be accomplished without philo- 
sophical help. 


This, basically, is a war of ideologies. Philosophies divide 
most of the United nations from the Axis powers. The armies 
and navies lined up in a death struggle can trace their opposition 
to antecedent conflicting philosophies. These compel them to 
fight. Continued familiarity with them will sustain the strug- 
gle. The victory will be a triumph of and for philosophical 
thinking as well as of arms. War personnel and material are 
but the externals of the clash of ideas. We in this nation must 
draft philosophy for straight thinking on the fighting front. 

The forces, officers and men, in training have been shocked 
into curiosity by the dislocation of their normal lives. Their 
morale, their interest in and enthusiasm for their training, 
depends on the ability of our authorities to gratify this curi- 
osity. Chaplains tell us that only ultimate reasons are accept- 
able. Statistics tell us that a small percentage of these inquirers 
are prepared to accept ultimate explanations based on the super- 
natural. The deduction is that the philosophical or rational 
approach is needed by more men now than at any other time in 
the history of the nation. It is not visionary to have philo- 
sophical lectures and literature in training camps. It is 
eminently empirical. 

Total war has created two other fronts, the industrial and the 
civilian. On both of these fronts is sound philosophy needed 
in this war and at this time. A galaxy of mental and moral 
qualities is demanded on the industrial and the civilian fronts. 
Among most of the members of these fronts sound philosophy is 
the surest instrument for the creation of these qualities where 
they do not exist and for the preservation and reenforcement of 
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them where they do exist. Soundly trained philosophers must 
come to the front to teach motives and extension of patience, 
humility, obedience, courage, aggressiveness, sacrifice, unity 
and loyalty. The war can not be won without these qualities 
and these virtues can not be maintained without the help of 
sound philosophy. 

It is improper to concentrate on peace programs to the extent 
of derailing war effort. Too many of our escapists are guilty 
of this type of evasion. Nevertheless victory will come to the 
United Nations and with victory will come peace. It is not 
inadvisable, in the midst of war to prepare for peace. A worth 
while peace will never be effected without a sound philosophy. 
The cultivation of such a philosophy and the preservation and 
encouragement of its representatives must be effected now. 

Any stampede of war activities that pushes philosophy out of 
the national picture is foolish. If a moratorium has been de- 
clared on philosophical teaching, study and discussion in all 


wars of the past, present day thinking and living would be 
pauperized. 

The nation needs sound philosophy and philosophers to win 
this war and to know what to do with victory and peace when 
they come. 


Ienativus SMITH. 


LAW AND LIBERTY 


In addition to winning the war, one of our aims is also to 
win the peace which is to follow. This ought to mean at least 
two things. It ought to mean an effort, put into operation now, 
to prepare for the tremendous post-war problems—political, 
economic, psychiatric, medical. This question has already been 
discussed publicly by such different men as Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
Welles, Mr. Hull and Mr. Hoover. But the problem of win- 
ning the peace begins nearer the present—and nearer home. 
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I do not refer to the question of our war aims. If we ignore 
some irresponsible talk, and stick to essential documents such 
as the Atlantic Charter, our war aims are reasonably clear. Nor 
do I mean our confusing production problems, whose direction 
belongs to Mr. Nelson, or such enormously serious issues as the 
second front on the European continent. The philosopher, like 
everyone else, is reading his war maps anxiously. 

But there are other contemporary issues to which the phil- 
osopher can and must contribute a solution. Democracy and 
liberty—are we not fighting for them? It is easy enough to 
say this as a slogan and as a war-cry. But what does it mean 
to defend democracy and liberty as political goods at the present 
moment? In the presence of this question the philosopher has 
a serious duty. Behind all the currents and cross-currents of 
ideas in our age there is one fundamental issue in our concep- 
tion of democracy. It is the conflict between truth and contin- 
gency in our notion of law and government. There exists in 
American pragmatism, both philosophical and legal, a curious 
mixture of the adventurous pioneer spirit, which is one of the 
virtues of a young nation, and the despairing positivistic spirit, 
which is one of the human illusions canonized by the fastidious 
Comte. In American philosophy, men like James and Dewey 
have caught both the adventure and the despair; in American 
law, Justice Holmes has likewise blended, in an entirely curi- 
ous way, a love of adventure with a despair of truth. Since the 
days of Mr. Holmes, it has become increasingly clear that 
American law has been standing at a crossroad without always 
knowing it. It seems to be caught between an adventurous con- 
tingency and a despairing contingency; between saying, as an 
American pioneer, that the world is young and changing, and 
saying, as a French positivist, that the world is irrational. Law 
can—and did—eatch up with the American frontier; for 
nations, like men, grow up. But it is quite another matter to 
suppose that law is a temporary alien in a permanent waste- 
land. 
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Now while it is difficult to see the present in proper per- 


spective, perhaps it is possible to hazard the suggestion that 
American thought, so practical in its ambitions, is in need of 
political prudence. I use this expression in the old technical 
sense of St. Thomas Aquinas. Opposed though they may be, 
Plato and the legal pragmatists are suffering from the same 
malady, namely, the inability to bring together intelligence and 
liberty in their conception of law. For Plato, law is a pattern 
laid up in the heavens, abstract, universal, inoperative. That 
is why Plato substitutes a pre-legal theory of the philosopher- 
king when he comes to the moment of translating the law in the 
heavens into a directive principle on earth. Between the 
abstract pattern in the heavens and the contingencies of politi- 
cal action on earth, there intervenes the philosopher-king—the 
incarnation of political wisdom. But how truths descend and 
regulate free political action, how truth and liberty meet in the 
arena of history—this, Plato did not know. 

The pragmatists, on the other hand, do not know how human 
action can be free if it is ruled by what Mr. Dewey has called 
antecedent reality. They are afraid of the tyranny of the 
abstract. In brief, like Plato, they see no way of bringing 
together law and liberty in the structure of social and political 
action. To them, authority is authoritarian, and liberty 
remains naturally lawless. There is, in the legal philosophy of 
Plato, no political autonomy. By way of the vision of the 
philosopher-king, an abstract heaven of Forms permits to an 
Athens the ideal of a static stability, but not the ideal of a 
dynamic liberty. In political philosophy, as in metaphysics, the 
Platonic position is constantly the same: intelligence without 
autonomy. Plato’s political philosophy has as little room for 
autonomy as his world has room for liberty in its very origin. 
The pragmatists are right to attack this imperialism of abstrac- 
tions. They want contingency and freedom. But the answer 
to Plato is not the overthrow of intelligence; for then liberty 
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will mean nothing more than control over nature and its forces, 
and law will be nothing more than the temporary tool of our 
growing conquest over matter. The dilemma of the pragmatists 
is that they cannot make man to the image of physical nature. 
They have tried, and they are failing. Perhaps the furious 
reality of war will make them realize how important they are to 
give man a philosophy which meets the magnitude of the ideals 
for which the United Nations are fighting. 

Whether we like it or not, it is a fact that the world of the 
present has cut itself off from the chaos of liberalism. Anarchy 
plus the constable is not a legal ideal that appeals to the twen- 
tieth century. Men are looking in the direction of planned 
societies and even of a world-parliament. How will men be 
ruled? What is it to be ruled? Can law guarantee and be the 
vehicle of the liberty that men are seeking—not only the liberty 
of choice, but the even greater liberty of autonomy? These are 
questions on which the Catholic philosopher ought to have much 
to say; and he must make every effort to make himself heard. 
In Which Way, Democracy? Father Parsons recently under- 
took to rescue democracy and liberty from the chaos of liberal- 
ism. We must complete that excellent plan by rescuing author- 
ity from the disreputable and violent company in which it has 
found itself. We must urge that liberalism and authoritarian- 
ism are twin offspring of irrationality, and we must make every 
effort to show that authority and liberty are inseparable chil- 
dren of the human reason. We must try to convince the prag- 
matists that, in spite of Plato’s abstract immobilism, reason is 
the source of autonomy. We must try to re-introduce the reason 


as a direeting principle in law, and we must show how the 
American ideal of political autonomy can be rooted only in 
reason which knows how to govern because it knows that it 
governs within the government of God. 


Anton PEais. 
* 


Philosophy in Time of War 


PHILOSOPHERS AND TOTAL MORALE 


Professor Paul Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
although close to fifty years of age, recently received his com- 
mission in the United States Marines. Upon orders from his 
superior officers he is now engaged in explaining to his fellow 
soldiers the issues at stake in the present struggle. He says he 
would rather be in the fight than to talk about it but orders are 
orders and we think this is a wise command. The professor 
soldier reports that both officers and privates show an interest 
in his discussions as deep as their ignorance of the why and 
whither of our present world revolution. We agree with the 
numerous Civilian expressions that Doctor Douglas’ assignment 
was a wise one. Our own personal experience, also before soldiers 
in camp near Washington, convinces us of the great need of 
discussing with our armed forces the reasons why we are engaged 
in a truly global war for the second time in a single generation 
and what we hope to gain by such an outpouring of men and 
money. Of course it is easily said that our one objective now is 
to win the war, but the will to win is surely more in evidence 
among men who know more or less definitely what they are 
expecting to win. The same is true obviously for the civilian 
as for the military man as we know also from our engagement 
in many civilian discussion forums during the past year. Phi- 
losophers of all people know how much the end, the causg 
causarum, dominates the work and how futile is undirected 
efficiency. Was not our failure to understand what we had to 
win in the last World War the reason for our losing the peace, 
though we did win the war. 

At our last national gathering in Philadelphia we solemnly 
pledged our individual and collective support to our country’s 
cause in any manner within our power. Our resolution was 
forwarded to the National Resources and Planning Board from 
which we received a reply of praise and assurance that this 
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agency of the government hoped in the future to avail itself of 
our patriotic desire to further the success of our great cause. 
At our last meeting also we appointed a committee for the organ- 
ization of local round tables in philosophy similar to the Cath- 
olic round tables in science. The subcommittee, also appointed, 
lists one or several representatives from most of the large cities 
of the country. Here is the machinery at hand for setting up 
numerous forums under the auspices of our Association. No 
better initial theme could be chosen than that of a philosophical 
approach to the present struggle, both its efficient and final 
causes. Civilian morale is as important as military. In total 
wars there must be total morale. The civilian esprit de corps 
is reflected in the armed forces and vice versa. Our forums 
could be conducted at camps where opportunity presents itself. 
We have had occasion to know how fully our Catholic military 
chaplains cooperate with such proposals. The Holy Father’s 
peace plan deserves far more study by all our people than it has 
received. Especially those of us who are not called upon for 
active service should feel a deep guilt of conscience if we let this 
tremendous struggle resolve itself without raising even our 
voices in behalf of the forces of order and decency in human 
affairs. 
Cuartes A. Harr. 


PHILOSOPHY IN TIME OF WAR 


In our late lamented peace times there was, in our educa- 
cational institutions, an ominous trend toward mere vocational 
training, with a view to immediate, practical, material results. 
This trend has been accentuated by the war effort to such a 
degree that it threatens to exclude all cultural development, at 
least for the duration. But we should remember that even the 
successful prosecution of a war requires not only mechanical 
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and technical skills; it requires, still more, competent leadership 
and a wide appreciation of worthwhile objectives. 

It is encouraging to note that many sagacious minds in direct © 
contact with the military sphere have, despite the fever for 
“accelerated programs,” been insisting on the importance of 
the broad cultural development of as many men and officers as 
possible. They know that the morale of both the fighting front 
and the home front cannot be kept up by brass bands and mili- 
tant broadcasts, nor even by “ victories” that have been costly 
in human lives ; what we need most of all is to know what we are 
fighting for and that the victories are worth the cost. But this, 
no mere technical training can supply. 

Not a little of the weakening of morale is due to the “ con- 
fusion ” (confessed or unconfessed) which so many experience 
about the purpose and meaning of human life and society. 
Never more than now was sound philosophy needed to clarify 
the issues and reinforce the motives on which our gigantic effort 


is based. Philosophy, and I definitely mean Scholastic phi- 
losophy, more than any other discipline except religion, has 
that human and practical import which is necessary if the 
present major crisis in human affairs is to be resolved for the 
benefit of the race. ° 


The present conflict is not so much a war between two differ- 
ent philosophies of life; rather it is a war of philosophy against 
the negation of all philosophy. Philosophy is reason; its nega- 
tion is force. We are fighting to keep reason alive in this world, 
to prevent its being replaced by physical might. That over-all 
objective must stand out clearly in our minds if we are to back 
up our technical skills and our mass production with sufficient 
drive to save the world from the reign of force. We have to 
fight a fanaticism that has been engendered by sheer indoctrin- 
ation, an indoctrination made possible by a widespread break- 
down of philosophy. It is a propaganda that appeals not to 
reason but to blood. It appeals not to the human race, but to a 
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tribal section of that race. Philosophy’s appeal is to the human 
race; and only that appeal can make human blood tingle with 
truly human ardor and determination. When force takes the 
place of reason, man and machine are on the same level and the 
sacrifice of human lives is no more than the wastage of materiel. 
We cannot view our struggle as one of mere force against mere 
force; that would be to view it as only a mad carnage. To win 
the victory, and to make the victory worth winning we must 
hold aloft the torch of reason, a torch fed by genuine human 
philosophy. 
J. A. 


PHILOSOPHY IN TIME OF WAR 


In the midst of a mechanized war on a world scale, the phy- 
sical sciences and every physical technique have come to be of 
such immediate importance that those who would continue to 
delve in the humanities and philosophy while war rages may 
well appear to be idlers or slackers. 

Yet men can accept to die in war only because of their appre- 
ciation of the values of life. Only religion and philosophy can 
bring out these values. The physical sciences can, after all, 
but teach us how to manipulate nature for the ends of man. 
Philosophy and religion alone can help us to know what these 
ends may be, philosophy in the light of reason, religion in the 
light of Revelation. To those who do not accept Revelation, 
philosophy must remain the ultimate hope. 

War is but a proof that men have lost the sense of what 
human ends should be. As philosophy is the science of ultimate 
causes and ends, war is ultimately due to the pursuit of a false 
or inadequate philosophy, so that only the achieving or recov- 
ery of a true and adequate one can put an end to war. 

At no time could this be more clear than now. The twentieth 
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century has seen two world-wars which are really one, and 
directly traceable to the great shift in the philosophical outlook 
of the West which in the course of the last two hundred years 
made us pass from the general acceptance of a philosophy of 
the abiding-in-the-changing to a philosophy of total-change 
conceived idealistically or materialistically. 

The philosophy of the abiding-in-the-changing leads to the 
recognition of an antecedent reality, of God’s order. A philos- 
ophy of total-change asks us to disown all thought of an abid- 
ingly true based on the abiding nature of God and of created 
beings, and to pin our hopes on the possibility of “ wresting 
from each changing situation of experience its own full and 
unique meaning.” 

The philosophy of the abiding is dualistic, the philosophy of 
total change is monistic. But if there is only one reality, we 
cannot escape subjectivism. We cannot rise above the monistic 
stream. Our values can only be established in terms of what 
works satisfactorily for ourselves, in terms of our own time and 
place. Hence place must forever war against place, and time 
against time. Progress, for the philosophy of total change, can 
come only from repudiations of the past in the light of new exi- 
gencies in the different places. 

Hitlerism is but the logical fruition of this shift in the phi- 
losophy of the West. We have no ultimate weapon against 
Nazis in so far as we are permeated by the very philosophy 
from which it sprung. Even military victory will not save us. 
Our only hope is in the return to a philosophy which, by re- 
establishing a basis for abiding and universal principles of 
morality above time and place, can again lead us all to discip- 
line our wills to an antecedent and objective reality of righteous- 
ness guaranteeing human rights and duties because of the 
common God-given nature of all men. 

On this philosophy our own nation was founded. Only that 
philosophy can save it and rescue the world from the chaos into 
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which it has been thrown by the conflicting particular wills-to- 
power freed from all transcending laws. 


Lovis J. A. Merrcter. 


PHILOSOPHY IN TIME OF WAR 


War is not a permanent state of social life. It is a transient 
state whose normal effect is a social crisis. Now the Chinese, 
it is said, regard a crisis as both an opportunity and a danger. 
A crisis intensifies the tension of all social forces,—political, 
economic, financial, educational and religious. It brings into 
focus weaknesses and defects which are recognized as causes, 
remote or proximate, of disorders which bring on war itself. 
These disorders stand revealed too as obstacles to the normal 
peace and tranquility of the social order. Everyone becomes 
conscious of them, perhaps for the first time, and is thus in the 
mood to cooperate for their correction. This is the opportunity 
for betterment presented by a crisis. 

But crises are also attended by certain dangers. The first is 
emotionalism, a mixture of impatience, anger and prejudice 
which, if not held in check, will be the occasion of many injus- 
tices toward minority groups within the nation itself, and even 
toward the nation against whom it is fighting. 

The second danger is that the extraordinary emphasis placed 
on vocational education to prepare men quickly and effectively 
to fill technical positions in warfare that has become highly 
mechanized, will not only tend to crowd out the courses in Lib 


eral Arts in our colleges and universities, but also create a dis- 
torted sense of educational values. 

The third danger is that the centralization of authority over 
social agencies made necessary in time of war, and which works 
well at such time, will be retained long after the need for it has 
passed away. 


; 
a 
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Now it would seem that the study of philosophy, the develop- 
ment of the philosophical habit of mind, the firm, clear grasp 
of the principles underlying social living, the functions of gov- 
ernment, the status of the individual within society, of the 
enjoyment of freedom and the uses and the abues of authority, 
the clarification of the concepts of right and duty, of law and 
order, of liberty and responsibility, and many others, would be 
* indispensable both in enabling men to meet such a crisis as war 
and the problems of post-war reconstruction, so as to take the 
greatest advantage of the opportunity presented by the crisis, 
and for warding off the dangers mentioned above. To train men 
to invent, produce and master machines is good, but it is a good 
conditioned by the much higher good of men trained to master 
themselves. For upon the later perfection depends the whole 
art of successful social living. A generation of narrowly trained 
technicians may be quite efficient in the industrial and military 
orders, but it is not an educated generation. Things are not 


understood so much through efficient as through final causes, 
and ends, goals, purposes, the principles of order, are par excel- 
lence the province of social philosophy. To what end a victory 
won by technological superiority if we fail to cultivate minds 
capable of understanding how to translate this triumph of power 
into a triumph of peace with justice and with love? 


Cuartes C. 


* 


PHILOSOPHY IN TIME OF WAR 


Philosophy has a definite position in human knowledge which 
cannot be changed even if it is thought of in connection with the 
war. Thus it will never be practical in the ordinary sense of 
that word. In times of peace it will not tell a man the principles 
of refrigeration or how to make phonographs or where to catch 
fish. And in times of war it will not tell either an indivdual 
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or a nation the principles of aerodynamics or how to make guns 
or what supplies to take to the Arctic. All of these are the sub 
ject-matter of the various branches of the natural sciences and 
as such find no place in philosophy whether in peace or in war. 

There is, however, another sense in which philosophy can be 
said to be practical. It is the sense which Boethius among 
others very well express by the distinction between theoretical 
and practical. The theoretical refers to philosophical knowl- 
edge as such; and the practical, to philosophical knowledge 
used as a principle of human action. The theoretical might 
correctly be designated as what is not practical, were it not for 
the need of excluding the connotation of practical which was 
mentioned above. It is primarily and essentially metaphysics, 
which Aristotle calls “ first philosophy ” because it considers 
the principal causes of being, and “ theology ” because God and 
the separate intelligences are the causes. Theoretical phi- 
losophy is therefore concerned with looking at the universe as 
contingent, and the individuals in the universe as under the 
governance of God. 

Now, once these principles of theoretical philosophy are 
known, it becomes possible to formulate a course of action for 
individuals under divine providence. When those individuals 
are also persons, the formulation becomes not merely a state- 
ment of the fact that the individuals do act in a certain way, 
but a statement of an end to be attained by the conscious direc- 
tion of one’s actions towards the ideal. The principle of action 


thus becomes a source of obligation and a criterion of duty. It 
is no longer a general principle of action, but a rule of conduct. 


In times of peace men can, and often do, neglect right rules 
of conduct. If that neglect occurs under a certain combination 
of circumstances, war may result. War itself implies that right 
rules of conduct have been neglected by some group somewhere. 
Now, these rules must be reasserted so that those who have neg- 
lected them live once again in accordance with them. Their 
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reassertion can be considered the first way in which the phil- 
osopher can be of use in time of war. 

A second way arises from the danger that during war even 
those who have up to then not neglected the rules of conduct may, 
by force of immediate goals to be attained, be likely to forget, 
or, by force of the brutality which war engenders, be in danger of 
neglecting, the cardinal rule that man must love, not hate, his 
fellowmen. The philosopher can stir men to a realization of 
their duties in this regard, and serve by being a “ gadfly,” as 
Socrates said, spurring men on towards the good, or a “ flute- 
player,” leading them to a consideration of the affairs of their 
own souls. 

This need not be an impossible task, for wars are times that 
try men’s souls. There will be some who become degraded, until 
they seem to be less than men and lower than the brute, but for 
others the very terrors of war and the imminence of death will 
be the means of re-awakening or strengthening in them the rules 
of conduct which ought to be their guide. If this were not 
possible, war would not be good in any sense and God would fail 
in His providence over man. But God is good and He is provi- 
dent and He can utilize even war to ennoble the very men who 
made it. 

Nevertheless, while men fight from day to day, they may all 
forget to meditate. But some men must not forget, lest the 
ideals of human conduct be lost in the very fight which osten- 
sibly is being waged to save them. To meditate is therefore a - 
third way in which the philosopher can serve. 

The results of this meditation will be, first to save man’s 
knowledge of the principles, and second to save the philosopher 
who thinks of them. The philosopher remembering the ideals 
and living in accordance with them will, when the conditions of 
human existence improve, be in a position to leaven those with 
whom he comes in contact, and thus perhaps eventually the 
whole social order. Meanwhile he can pray that God in His 
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providence will hasten the time of armistice and once again dis- 
pose our days in His peace. And if, with such examples, the 
world still fails to follow, it can never claim a lack of oppor- 
tunity to know the way. There exists the possibility that it may 
not follow, but that it may have greater probability. 


Joun O. Rriept. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AT WAR 


Modern war, total and global in character, has a twofold and 
seemingly contradictory effect upon the philosophic habit of 
thought. Once a nation is plunged into a war for survival its 
primary concern must be to bring the struggle to a successful 
issue. The immediate task is one that calls for action, swift 
and complete. Thought, of course, is needed for efficacious 
action in warfare as well as in other human endeavors, but the 
thought is that concerned with means rather than with ultimate 
ends. The military problem is one of concrete time and space; 
it resolves itself into the work of delivering to a definite place 
a maximum of force in a minimum of time. To accomplish 
this in modern war requires all the national resources of body, 
will and thought. They include the resources of the philosopher 
as well as those of plainer men and women. 

Yet if the immediate practical demands of modern war are 
such as to restrict our thought to the local and the temporal, the 
nature of the struggle has another and far different effect. It 
is a struggle for survival and for preservation. By its very 
nature such a struggle forces us to think of the meaning and 
value of life, whether for the individual or for the nation, and 
of the character and worth of what we seek to preserve. In the 
midst of a primitive struggle for life our thought must become 
more ultimate and universal in form. What was once accepted 
in times of peace as a matter of course and without question or 
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thought or even emotion now appears in a different light. What 
is lost or in imminent danger of being lost shows itself in a more 
vivid way than before. When we must fight to preserve liberty 
and honor and the material and political conditions of a good 
life, we are necessitated to ask ourselves what is the true nature 
of such things. Philosophy begins in wonder, it is true, but it 
can also be evoked by danger. To see a danger to things that 
we prize must arouse us to a sincere inquiry into their causes 
and essential structure. Since definition is the end of all 
science, it must be the philosopher’s duty to bring forth clear and 
unequivocal statements of the nature of man, of his rights and 
duties and dignities, of freedom and of virtue, and of life itself 
and its source and goal. So too must the philosopher be able to 
proclaim the true character of that peace, that tranquility of 
order, which is the end and justification of war itself. 

It is significant that the highest statements of purpose that 
have been spoken during the present war have come from men 
other than philosophers. Before all others it has been such 
leaders as Pope Pius XII, President Roosevelt, and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill who have given voice to the truth and the hope 
that lie deepest in the human heart. The Holy Father has 
warned men that they must triumph over fear, distrust, and 
hatred. The president has proclaimed the four freedoms. Mr. 
Churchill has given the world an example of certain great vir- 
tues that speaks even more eloquently than his words. Yet in 
contrast to the intuitions of the people and their best leaders, 
and in contrast as well to the realities of the war, too many of 
the professing philosophers in America still stand in the decay 
of a dead era. They still profess the doctrines of the material- 
ism, the determinism, and the experimentalism that have 
brought only disaster in their wake. While men freely die in 
order that their nation and their countrymen may remain free, 
there are still those who teach that the freedom of the indi- 
vidual will is but a delusion. While men and nations die for 
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the truth and for what is good, there are still those who teach 
that the true “ is only the expedient in the way of our thinking, 
just as ‘the right’ is only the expedient in the way of behav- 
ing.” While men and nations die beneath brute force and as a 
protest against it, there are still those in our midst who teach 
that matter alone exists, and, in agreement with the enemy’s 
doctrine and practice, that might alone makes right. 

If the philosopher has a duty in war time higher than that of 
most of his fellowmen, it is to wield the truth as a weapon to 
win the war and to win the peace that is to follow. To do this 
is in neither the will nor the thought nor the capacity of the 
skeptic or the sophist or the mere experimentalist. Such men 
are pseudo-philosophers, not genuine lovers of wisdom. To 
wield the truth in the service of his country the philosopher 
must be like that Timaeus on whose lips Plato puts the words: 
“* All men who have any degree of right feeling, at the begin- 
ning of every enterprise, whether small or great, always call 
upon God.” So too must he have the courage and honesty “ to 


follow the argument where it leads ”: to accept the truth where 
he sees it and live up to it. That was the spirit in which Soc- 
rates and Plato and Aristotle and Augustine and Bonaventure 
and Aquinas thought and lived. Theirs is the great tradition 
in human thought. To preserve and extend their doctrines 
today is the highest service that the philosopher as philosopher 
can render to his country and the world. 


Joun K. Ryan. 


THE ANALOGY OF BEING 


in which, among other things, 
the author shows what kind of 
knowledge man can have of God. 


HE main purpose of theology, St. Thomas tells us,’ is to 
impart a knowledge of God, and yet immediately after 
setting up his proofs of the existence of God,’ the Doctor opens 
the next question with a preamble, the first paragraph of which 
reads like pure agnosticism, “‘ We cannot know what God is, 
but only what He is not.”* Yet later on St. Thomas tells us 
that we can say many things of God.* Rabbi Moses had told us 
a hundred years before that what we say of God gives us no 
knowledge of what God is, but only of what He is not, that He 
is not weak, that He is not foolish.° Were we really to ascribe 
to God strength and wisdom, we should be ascribing to God 
human virtues, and be guilty of anthropomorphism. 

A main purpose of this study will be to show how Saint 
Thomas, instead of leading us into a region of total darkness, 
as Moses did, led us to a light so dazzling that we could not 
look at it. The anthropomorphists were right in saying that 
whatever there may be which is good must be ascribed to God; 


*Sum. Theol., 14, q. 2, proem. All subsequent quotations from Saint 
Thomas will be from Summa Theologica, unless otherwise stated. 


* Ta, q. 2, a. 3. 

* Ta, q. 3, proem. 

*Ta, q. 13, a. 2. 

®Dalalat al-hairin; English translation “Guide for the Perplexed,” by 
M. Friedlander, 4th edn., 1904, Bk. I, ch. 57 sqq. 


Cf. in St. Thomas’s prayer before Mass, “ Caecus ad lumen claritatis 
aeternae.” 
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they were wrong in saying that the justice of Noah, or the wis- 
dom of Solomon were the same as justice or wisdom in God. 

Both the anthropomorphists and the Rabbi had started at the 
wrong end, both started with the study of the creature. The 
former pressed forward to a logical conclusion, which was blas- 
phemy. The pious Rabbi recoiled from blasphemy, and landed 
inadvertently in agnosticism. Saint Thomas started with God. 
The pantheists also start with God, but ignoring the principle of 
analogy they end by making Noah’s justice and Solomon’s wis- 
dom divine. There is another dangerous error rampant today 
among those who ignore the principle of analogy, namely the 
exaggeration of the reality of the accidents, and the destruction 
of the reality of substance.’ 


Tue Meranine or “Is” 


“Ts” is a small word, but a busy one. It has many different 
functions to perform.* It may be a mere copula, indicating that 


a statement is true. It may imply physical existence, as in the 
Cogito of Descartes.° It may imply mere mental existence, as 
when we use “ nothing ” as the subject of a sentence. 

Being, as a notion, tells us nothing of its object, except that 
it is or can be. It is indeterminate. This may be because of 
incapacity for determination, non-being. It may be due to 
privation, as when we recognize a thing as being, without any 
idea of what it is. Or the indetermination may be in the Infi- 
nite, to which no determination can be added, it is the Fullness 
of Being, the Ipsum Esse, Being as such, the. farthest removed 
from non-being, God. 


7 Besides the works of St. Thomas and Aristotle, frequent reference will 
be made to Cajetan (a) “ Commentaria” in Summam Theol., (b) “ Com- 
mentaria ” in De Ente, (c) De Nominum Analogia, (d) De Conceptu Dntis. 

® De Ente, Cap. 1, init. 

*T am a thinker, I am existent. 
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determinable in one of the categories 


because it lacks capacity for determination 
(non-ens) 


indeterminable 


because it lacks nothing (God) 


. _ through incapacity (mon-ens), a mental entity only 
“through privation (ens creatum, i. e., predicamental ens) 


‘Nene not lack (God) 


DEFINITION 


The Greek word dvadoyia Cicero translates comparatio, pro- 
portio.. Comparatio you would often translate “ comparison,” 
but here it means rather a coupling together in the same rela- 
tion, a placing on the same footing. It at once brings to mind 
the notion of co-equality, or rather of co-equalizing. Varro 
also gives us proportio as the latin translation.» Proportio is 
used very much as we use the word “ proportion,” meaning 
comparative relationship. It is quite common in the adverbial 
form in two words pro portione. Saint Thomas in one passage 
uses the word parificatio,* which has the same root as compa- 
ratio, it brings in the notion of co-equalizing, or more precisely 
of making comparable. The root par occupies a middle posi- 
tion between “ equal,” which originally supposed uniformity, 
and “ similar,” which supposed want of uniformity. 

Turning to the Greek word itself, we have dvadoyia, the 
equality, or parity of ratios, and & dv or ava Adyov according 


1° De Universo, 4. 11 De Ling. Lat., Lib. X, no. 37. 
127 Sent., dis. 19, q. 5, a, 2, ad 1. 
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to due Adyos or ratio. “In the same kind of way”’ is sometimes 
the translation; for example, when Aristotle is discussing the 
goodness of the harper, the builder, etc., good harpers are good 
from harping well, and in the same kind of way (évaAcyov) 
good builders are good from building well.** A little earlier he 
had said that different things are called good, but this not 
because they contain the same Adyos, but rather that the notion 
of good is analogical, as may be seen in the example of sight, a 
good of the body, and mind, a good of the soul.** It is when 
treating of justice that Aristotle gives his definition of analogy 
as “equality of ratios.” * 

The knowledge we have of God is, as we shall see, an ana- 
logical knowledge, which is not, as some hesitant conversation- 
alists think, a kind of hesitant knowledge. Analogical knowl- 
edge is a knowledge which truly conveys to us the IS-ness of 
the thing, what the thing is, or more precisely, analogical knowl- 
edge tells us what determines the thing to be what it is. But, 


though it truly conveys to us the IS-ness, it does so inadequately, 
that is, it does not convey the full measure of the IS-ness. When 
we talk analogically and say “ it is so,” there is no hesitation 
as to whether it is so, but the “it is so” does not convey all 
that can be said about the subject, the “it.” In analogy we 


have a general notion representing reality intrinsic to each of 
the analogues, but representing it inadequately.” 


18 F. N. 1103 b, 10. 

14 N. 1096 b, 29. 

15 yap avadoyia loérns éori rav E.N. 113la, 32. 

1°M. Jacques Maritain aptly says: “Dans la connaissance analogique 
Vanalogie se rapporte & un concept, et aux choses en lesquelles il se réalise, 
et elle est, du moins dans l’analogie de proportionalité propre, une propriété 
intrinsique du concept lui-méme. De telle sort que si l’une des chéses 
signifiées par un concept analogue (par exemple l’étre créé) est a notre 
portéé immédiate, et l’autre non (par exemple l’étre incréé), nous pouvons 
connaitre la seconde par la premiére comme ‘ par un mirroir’; connaissance 
inadéquate, sans doute, mais qui peut étre absolument certaine.” Petite 
Logique, 8me Ed., 1933, p. 336. Note last two words. 
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Cajetan’s general definition is: 


Analogates are things which have a common name, but where the 
meaning of the name is in a kind of way the same, in a kind of way 
diverse, or the same in one respect, diverse in another, e. g., animal and 
medicine are analogates under the notion of healthy, from which they 
get a common name, for we call each “ healthy.” 37 


DirFERENT Kinps or ANALOGY 


There are different kinds of analogy, as the word has been 
used since the middle ages. Analogous terms of any kind occupy 
a middle place between terms purely equivocal and terms which 
are plainly univocal, as St. Thomas makes clear. 

Starting with the example of “healthy” which stems from 
Aristotle.** Saint Thomas constructs three sentences, the animal 
is healthy, the medicine is healthy, the pulse is healthy; ** he 
might have added a fourth, the diet is healthy. Clearly “healthy ” 
has a different meaning in each of these three sentences. In the 
first it signifies something intrinsic to the animal itself, the con- 
dition of the animal’s body. The predicates “‘ fresh,” “ regular,” 
“balanced ” would serve the other three subjects similarly, they 
would signify intrinsic condition. But “ healthy ” refers in each 
sentence to the health of the animal. The medicine restores 
health to the animal, the pulse indicates the health of the animal, 
the diet conserves the health of the animal. The “common 
name” “healthy ” is “ the same in one respect, diverse in an- 
other,” it is, therefore, not used univocally, but there is not a 


pure equivocation, as when in English we use the word “ box” 
as referring to an evergreen bush, and to a container. This mean 


17 Analogata sunt quorum nomen est commune, et ratio secundum illud 
nomen est aliquo modo eadem, et aliquo modo diversa, seu secundum quid 
eadem, et secundum quid diversa; v. g. animal et medicina sunt analogata 
sub sano, unde habent illud nome commune, utrumque enim illorum dicimus 
sanum. In De Ente, Marietti Ed. no, 21. 

181003 a, 32. 

19 Ts, 13, a. 5. 
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between univocity and equivocity is what we call analogy,” and 
this species of analogy where the word signifies a notion ab- 
stracted in one of several analogues, and applied diversely to the 
others, is called Analogy of Attribution. 

But this Analogy of Attribution must be again subdivided. 
Between the healthiness of the medicine and that of the pulse 
we can discover no connection at all, until we refer each to some 
third thing, the animal. In the case of the healthiness of the 
medicine and that of the animal we refer the healthiness of the 
former directly to that of the latter, which gives us analogy 
duorum ad tertium and unius ad alterum.”* 


The analogy of what we say of the creature, and what we say, 
of God by the same word, Solomon is wise, God is wise, is an 
analogy of the latter kind. But in theodicy there is a very im- 
portant truth which is not sufficiently brought out by the ex- 
ample “healthy.” Cajetan points this out in his commentary.” 
The right of the medicine or the pulse to be called “ healthy ” 


comes from something extrinsic to both; the right of the medicine 
and the animal to be called “ healthy ” comes from something 
extrinsic to one, intrinsic to the other. But the right of God and 
the creature to be called “ wise ” comes from something intrinsic 
to both, or rather, for reasons to be apparent later, the right of 
God to be called “ wise ” comes from something intrinsic to God, 


2° What we call “analogy” Boethius calls “consiliar equivocity,” pure 
equivocation being casual equivocity. In Cat. Arist., I, P. L. col. 166. 

*2 “ Quod quidem dupliciter contingit in nominibus; vel quia multa habent 
proportionem ad unum, sicut sanum dicitur e medicina et de urina, in- 
quantum utrumque habet proportionem et ordinem ad sanitatem animalis, 
cuius hoe quidem est signum, illud vero causa, vel ex eo quod habet pro- 
portionem ad alterum, sicut sanum dicitur de medicina et animali, in- 
quantum medicina est causa sanitatis quae est in animali.” Is, q. 13, a. 5. 

22 Memento hic quod exempla ponimus, non quod ita sit, sed ut discentes 
intelligant. Non enim ens est analogum Deo et creaturis secundum denomi- 
nationem extrinsecam, ut sanum; sed in hoc tenet similitudo, quod utrobique 
est analogia ratione ordinis duorum inter se, quamvis dissimiliter sit hic 
et ibi.” (Comment no. 14.) 
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and the right of the creature to be called wise comes from some- 
thing, but another something, intrinsic to the creature. 

The name most proper to God is Being.” The analogy of being 
as between God and the creature is like that between the healthi- 
ness of the animal and that of the medicine in that it is from 
Divine Being that the creature derives the right to be called a 
being. But it is unlike in that the health of the animal is in no 
way responsible for the curative properties of the medicine, 
whereas the Being of God is in every way responsible for the 
being of the creature, as St. Thomas makes clear in the text. 

We find, therefore detailed in this article three distinct ways 
of differentiating analogy: (1) Where the meaning of the name 
you give to a thing is to be found in some other thing called by 
the same name (duorum ad tertium). (2) Where the meaning 
is to be sought in one of the things, but not in the other (unius 
ad alterum), animal and medicine. (3) Where the meaning is 
to be found in both, God and the creature. In this article St. 
Thomas does not very clearly distinguish the second and third 
kinds, though, as we shali see, they are more different than the 
first two kinds, but he does hint at what he is going to tell us 
later. The first two kinds Cajetan calls Analogy of Attribution, 
the third kind Proportionality. 

In the sixth article ** St. Thomas makes a distinction in the 
unius ad alterum kind of analogy. In the example of healthy the 
medicine is called healthy, because it is the cause of health in 
the animal, but the notion has priority in the animal, not in 
the cause, and the cause, the medicine, never has any health at 
all. On the other hand, when we talk of the goodness of God and 
of the creature, goodness is intrinsic to both, but the goodness of 

*2 Exod. c. 3, v. 13 and v. 14; Is, q. 13, a. 11. 

#4“ Non possumus nominare Deum nisi e creaturis . . . et sic, eo quod 
dicitur de Deo et creaturis, dicitur quod est aliquid ordo creaturae ad Deum, 
ut ad principium et causam, in quo praeexistunt excellenter omnes rerum 


perfectiones.” Is, q. 13, a. 5. 
5 Ta, q. 13, a. 6. 
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God, the cause, is prior to the goodness of the creature. This 
priority, though, is a priority of being, not a priority of knowl- 
edge, our knowledge of goodness we obtain from the creature.” 

Before going on to consider further this matter of priority, 
let us find out the meaning of the passage quoted in the first 
paragraph of this article.** If we cannot know what God is, why 
did not the Summa Theologica end with the second quaestio? The 
contradiction is only apparent. “‘ What He is” is not an ade- 
quate translation of quid sit. If we turn to the commentary on 
the Metaphysics, we read “ It is impossible that the human mind 
united to a body of this kind should in its knowledge of spiritual 
substances know quod quid est.” ** The quod quid est is a 
literal translations from the Greek, and means “essence,” or 
“ essential make-up.” A few lines later the Doctor tells us that 
it is the “ quiddity” of spiritual substances which we cannot 
know. 

Again and again St. Thomas tells us the same thing; De Deo 
quid sit penitus manet ignotum,” which may be translated 
either: What God is remains altogether unknown, or: What God 
intrinsically is remains unknown, according as penitus governs 
ignotum or sit. Either translation is equally good, if we bear 
in mind that quid sit means essence. That this is the Doctor’s 
meaning is clear from another passage: Quid est ipsius Det 
semper nobis occultum remanet,* where quid est is clearly the 
subject of the sentence whose predicate-verb is remanet. A few 

26 Sanum quod dicitur de animali cadit in definitione sani quod dicitur de 
medicina, quae dicitur sana inquantum causat sanitatem in animali.. . 
quantum ad rem significatam per nomen, per prius dicuntur de Deo quam 
de creaturis, quia a Deo huiusmodi perfectiones in creaturas manant. Sed 
quantum ad impositionem nominis, per prius a nobis imponuntur creaturis, 
quas prius cognoscimus. 

27 Supra, note 3. 

28 “ Tmpossibile est quod anima huiusmodi corpori unita apprehendat sub- 
stantias separatas cognoscendo de eis quod quid est.” II Metaph. lect. 1. 

2° (on. Gen., III, c. 49; Is, q. 3, a. 4, ad 2; Is, q. 13, a. 8, ad 2; I-II, q. 3, 


a. 8. 
3° De Verit., q. 2, a. 1, ad 9. 
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lines earlier St. Thomas had told us that it is only when it de- 
fines a thing that our mind knows quid est. We cannot define 
God. We cannot define God, but wise and just and good and 
subsistent being and all the rest we can call Him, and this we 
could not do unless they told us something about Him. 

We may now return to the question of priority discussed in the 
sixth article.** The way had been prepared for this article by 
the second article. Though it is true that what is said of God and 
the creature is true because of the relation of the creature to God 
as its cause, it is not only because God is the cause of goodness 
in the creature that we call God good, were that so, we should 
have to call God material substance, because He is the cause of 
all material substances; moreover, the goodness of God would 
include in its meaning the goodness of the creature, just as the 
healthiness of the animal does that of the medicine. 

The healthy medicine contains virtually the health of the 
animal, that is, the medicine has the power of making the animal 


healthy, but to say that God is good because He has the power 
of making the creature good is inadequate. It would be worse to 
say that God is good because He contains formally the goodness 
which He causes in the creature, as the fire contains formally 
the heat which restores your good temper on a cold day; that 


would be blasphemy. It remains, then, that goodness, wisdom, 
power, or whatever else we ascribe to God are His eminently: 
For when it is said that God is good, or wise, we do not merely mean 


that He is the cause of wisdom or goodness, but that these pre-exist in 
Him eminently.** 


“Eminently,” the word has been adopted from the Latin, its 
significance is very difficult to explain. The dictionary would 
say “in a lofty, or distinguished manner.” Actually the defi- 


51 Ta, q. 13, a. 6. 

32“ Cum enim dicitur quod Deus est bonus, vel sapiens, non solum signi- 
ficatur quod ipse sit causa sapientiae, vel bonitatis, sed quod haec in eo 
eminentius praeexistunt.” Ibid. 
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nition which would fit “wisdom” when talking of Solomon, 
would in no way at all fit that wisdom which is Divine.* 

This also holds good of being itself. When Moses called God 
“He who is,” or when God said “I am,” * the meaning was 
totally different from the meaning of Descartes in the cogito. In 
the sense of the cogito it would be blasphemous to call God “ He 
who is.” Applied to Descartes “ He who is” means “ He who 
is existent,” applied to God “ He who is existence.” This is 
what St. Thomas means when he says: “‘ Names such as these are 
used of God, not only causally, but also essentially,” ** a thesis 
which he had proved in the second article of the same quaestio. 

Being in God, or rather the Being which is God, causes in us 
being which is an image of that Divine Being, and which being 
an image can give us analogical knowledge of God, by which 
we “see ” God as ina mirror.** This is why we use, for example, 
the word “ wisdom,” which is the name of an intellectual virtue, 
not essential to man, but acquired by man, to designate a Divine 
Perfection which is identical with Divine Essence. In the cogito 
“am” implies real existence, but it would not imply real exist- 
ence, had it not previously been true that God Is, which is what 
St. Thomas meant in the above quotation.** Being belongs to 
God before it can belong to the creature, just as being belongs to 
one’s features before it can belong to the reflection in the mirror. 

Whatever we call God is the Godhead, and so all those perfec- 
tions of God, which we see reflected separately in the creature, 
are in God all one, are the one reality, which is God,** and, as 


83 A crude explanation of “eminently ” might be that a half dollar con- 
tains eminently fifty cents, though no microscope can show you one little 
copper coin. 

34 Supra, note 23. 

85“ Huiusmodi nomina non solum dicuntur de Deo causaliter, sed etiam 
essentialiter.” Is, q. 13, a. 6. 

3° Supra, note 16. 

37 Supra, note 26. 

38 “ Omnes rerum perfectiones quae sunt in rebus creatis divisim et multi- 
pliciter, in Deo praeexistunt unite et simpliciter.” Is, q. 13, a. 5. 
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we have seen,” these perfections, radiated by the Lamp of 
Eternal Splendor, must pre-exist in God before radiation, though 
it is in the creature that the radiated perfection is first known 
to us. 

Descartes said the atheist could be certain of nothing.* 
Descartes was wrong. The atheist can know the radiations, but 
he knows them like the prisoners in Plato’s cave knew the 
shadows.** They thought the shadows were the prime realities. 
The atheist knows the signs of God manifest in the creatures, 
but not as the signs of God; he thinks them to be the prime 
realities, and, wittingly or unwittingly, commits idolatry. The 
Deist knows them as signs left long ago, and forgotten by God. 
The theist as signs God is eternally imprinting. 

We now see how very different is the analogy unius ad alterum 
when we are talking of God and His creatures, from the analogy 
unius ad alterum in the relation of pulse and medicine, respec- 
tively to healthy animal. The analogy between God and His 
Creatures is an analogy of proportionality, which the Doctor 
defines as a similitude of proportions.*? We discover in Solomon 
a virtue called wisdom, which disposes Solomon to direct affairs 
as they should be directed. But God directs affairs as they should 
be directed, so we call God wise, but in so doing we do not 
ascribe to God an acquired virtue, we do, though, ascribe to God 
a something which the wisdom of Solomon brings to our mind, 
and in doing so we, consciously or unconsciously assert Divine 
Wisdom : God :: human wisdom : Solomon. This is what is 
known as Proportionality.“ 

This ought to make it clear how we may avoid anthropomor- 
phism without falling into agnosticism. It also shows us how we 

3° Supra, note 26. 

«© Réponses aux 6mes objections, no. 4. 

“| Repub., Bk. VII, init. 

2 In IV Sent., dis. 49, q. 2, a. 1, ad 6. 


‘8 There is also “improper proportionality,” which is metaphor, over 
which we need not linger. 
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avoid pantheism, because though it is true that the wisdom of 
Solomon is, in a sense, the Wisdom of God, this is true only in 
the same sense that it is true that the idea realized in a house 
is the same idea formed in the mind of the architect, which idea 
remains an idea in the mind of the architect after its realization 
in the house. 


Tue Berne or Turnes anp Our Way or Tuinxine 


The three kinds of analogy are explained by St. Thomas in a 
remarkable passage in the commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard.*° 


Firstiy, we have an analogy from our way of thinking of 
things, rather than from the nature of the things themselves.“ 
Here the Doctor brings in his example of “healthy.” There is 
nothing in the “ is-ness ” of the medicine which can give it the 
right to be called healthy. Its right comes only from our way of 
thinking of it. 


SrconpDty, we have an analogy which does not appeal to the 
logician. It is the kind the physicist sees in the use of “ body ” in 
the definitions of plants and minerals respectively. Cajetan calls 
it “Inequality.” St. Thomas says it arises from the nature of 
things, and not from our way of thinking of them.*’ 


Turrpiy, we have the kind of analogy taken both from our 
way of thinking of things, and of the nature of the things them- 
selves.** The equalizing is complete at both ends. It is the 
analogy in which is wrapped up the mystery of being; the 
mystery which led Plato to remove all reality from this world 
to some far-off réros voyros, the mystery which led Locke to 


44“ Esse et Intentio.” 

45 In I Sent., dis. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1. 

46 “ Secundum intentionem tantum, et non secundum esse.” 

47“ Secundum esse et non secundum intentionem.” Whether this is 
properly called analogy see Cajetan, “ De Nom.,” 7. 

“8 Secundum intentionem et secundum esse. 


| 
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limit reality to its phenomena, and Berkeley to his awareness of 
those phenomena ; which led Hume to deny his own reality, and 
Fichte to deny reality to anything but the Ego, and Hegel to 
identify the real with the unreal. 

What is being? It cannot be defined, as every tyro knows, 
because its simplicity is supreme, whilst its complexity knows no 
bounds. There is a Being which must be, and this is God. There 
is a being which can be, but only if God wills that it be, which 
is derived from that Being which is God, and yet which is not 
God. And this being which can be, but does not have to be, this 
derived being, is again of two kinds, the being appropriate to the 
nature of that which can receive being independently of anything 
else with received being, like the horse, and the being appropriate 
to the nature of that which can receive it only in something else, 
like the color of the horse. It is quite clear that the being, the 
is-ness, of the horse is a nobler kind of being than the, may we 
call it “ in-is-ness ” of its color.*® What this substantial being is, 
this being of the horse, is so much a mystery to us, that we can- 
not even name it, or, at least we can find no name which describes 
it in such a way as to provide a definition, we can only name it 
from a very humble function which it performs, that of sus- 
taining the accidents, as the horse sustains its color. 

The complexity of being is a mystery, but its supreme sim- 
plicity is no less a mystery, for without being we could never 
say “it is” of anything, it is being which makes a thing to be, 
or even be able to be. It is found in everything that is or can 
be. It is the one thing most evident to us. It is that which 
our mind first conceives about anything.©° In its extension it 
is the richest of concepts, in its comprehension the poorest, for 
it tells us only one characteristic of the thing, namely that it 
is. But what a concept that is in importance! The mystery of 


is called inesse. 
5°“ Tilud autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in 
quo omnes conceptiones resolvit est ens.” 


: 
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the simplicity is divine, for it assimilates the creature of the 
Creator. The Being of the Creator is His Essence, but every- 
thing there is in the creature, essential, proper, or accidental, is 
being which it has received from the Creator. Every created 
thing is individually a different thing, and there are different 
kinds of created beings, differing in definition. Yet each is 
a being. Analyze as you will, everything you find to have some 
being, if not it is not anything, but nothing. 

When we say being, then there is no pure equivocation. If 
there were there would be no common meaning for the being 
of a horse and the being of its color, yet there is. In both cases 
we distinguish that of which we speak from nothing, and the 
same holds when we speak of God and the creature. But neither 
is there univocity, for surely the Being of God, a Being, an Is- 
ness, which must be, which constitutes the very Essence of God, 
which eternally is, or which is an eternal Is-ness, not derived, 
but eternally being, is an Is-ness infinitely more perfect than 
the is-ness of the creature; more perfect, not in the sense of 
perfected, but more perfect in the sense of containing neces- 
sarily and eternally a fullness of being which is itself infinite, 
and for this reason more perfect than the slender, derived, finite, 
ever-dependent being of the creature. 

In the same way, but in infinitely lower degree, is the is-ness 
of the substance more perfect than the miserable, weak in-is- 
ness of the accident, an is-ness which cannot, so to speak, stand 
on its own feet. This is what St. Thomas means when he 


says ** in the passage under consideration, that this kind of 


analogy, which elsewhere he calls proportionality, holds when 
the things, or rather the objects of thought, are matched neither 
in a common way of thinking about them, nor in the nature 


si“. hoe est quando neque parificatur in intentione communi, neque 
in esse, sicut ens dicitur de substantia et de accidente; et de talibus oportet 
quod natura communis habeat aliquod esse, in unoquo que eorum de quibus 
dicitur sed differens secundum rationem maioris vel minoris perfectionis ” 
(See n. 45). 


: 
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of their being. They are not matched in the nature of their 
being, that is they are objects of totally different kinds and, 
if they had definitions, the definitions would be different. We 
shall see more of this later. The Doctor uses the example of 
substance and accident, telling us that being, is-ness, gives to 
the natures of the objects something in common, but something 
different by reason of greater or lesser fullness of being. 


Summing up we have: 


I. Analogy of Inequality, which in the passage just dis- 
cussed St. Thomas puts in the second place, and which 
has a very doubtful claim to the name analogy. 


II. Analogy of Attribution, which is divided into two kinds, 
according to whether the nature defined is extrinsic to all 
the analogues, or only to some. 


A. Where the relationship of the analogues is like the 
relationship of the children of a family to each other 
by reason of their common parentage. Our example 
was healthy of medicine and pulse, which are related 
by reason of the health in the animal, the common 
father, as it were, of both. This kind of analogy St. 
Thomas calls multorum ad unum. Father Hugon 
gives us some very apt examples: “ Divine ” in Divine 
Scripture and Divine Law, both deriving from Divine 
Essence. “Priestly” in priestly vestment and 
priestly office, both deriving from the priest, the clerk 
in holy orders. 


. Where the relationship of the analogues is like the 
relationship of the children to the father, wnius ad 
alterum; healthy medicine and healthy animal, Divine 
Law and Divine Essence, priestly vestment and priest. 
The analogy is from a notion intrinsic to one ana- 
logue, the principal analogue, extrinsic to the others. 
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III. Analogy of Proportionality, which is divided into Im- 
proper, or Metaphor, and Proper. Proper Proportion- 
ality is divided into: 

A. A kind where the relationship is in one important 
respect like II-A, the relationship of two accidents 
founded on a third relationship, namely that of each 
to substance. In another important respect it is 
unlike II-A, in that the being of each accident, with- 
out reference to substance, is itself knowable, at least 
indistinctly, without providing a definition. 


B. A kind whose terms signify a relationship which is 
in one respect like II-A, the relationship existing 
between created substance and accident, each of which 
receives its being from a third Being, God. In one 
respect it is like II-B, in that the being of the acci- 
dent is dependent on the being of the substance. In 
another important respect it is unlike either, because 
the being of the substance makes the substance to be 
simply, whilst the being of the accident (blackness) 
makes not itself, but the substance (Busephalus) to 
be so and so (Bucephalus to be black). 


C. A kind in which in one important respect is like II-B, 
the Being of God and the being of the creature, the 
latter being dependent on, and derived from the 
former. It is unlike II-B, in that the Being of God 
makes God to simply be essentially, that of the crea- 
ture to be contingently. 


Tur Unity or tHE Anatogous Norion 


It should now be clear that each analogous notion represents 
a reality. When we ascribe health to the animal, to the medi- 


cine, to the pulse, it is individually the same health we ascribe 
to all three. In univocity, when we ascribe health to Peter and 
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_ to John, there are individually two healths; Peter’s health is not 
John’s, if it were when Peter fell sick, John would fall sick 
also. The unity of univocals is a specific unity, that of ana- 
logicals a numerical unity.” 

In attribution the notion only becomes analogous in use. 
Whenever a name is used for several things, it is necessary that it be 
used in every case with reference to some one thing; and so that one 
must appear in the definition of each; and becaues the meaning which 
the name indicates is the definition . . . the name must primarily be 
given to the one which appears in the definition of the others... as 


healthy said of the animal appears in the definition said of the medi- 
cine, which is called healthy because it causes health in the animal.®* 


It is easy to see how this occurs in attribution wnius ad alterum. 
It is not difficult to see how it can apply to attribution mul- 
torum ad unum, if we remember that the “ some one thing” is 
something other than any one of the things to which the name 
is applied. But it is difficult to see how this can apply to pro- 
portionality, and Cajetan in his commentary brings up this 
difficulty, citing a passage in the De Veritate,* and pointing 
out an apparent inconsistency. In this passage St. Thomas 
distinctly says that it is only where the unity of the analogous 
notion is based on definite relationship * of the several ana- 
logues to the principal analogue, that the definition is to be 


found in the principal analogue. 


5?“ Tllud unum ad quod diversae habitudines referuntur in analogicis 
est unum numero, et non solum unum ratione, sicut est unum illud quod 
per nomen univocum designatur.” In IV Metaph., lect. 1. 

58“. . in omnibus quae de pluribus analogice dicuntur, necesse est quod 
omnia dicantur per respectum ad unum; et ideo illud unum oportet quod 
ponatur in definitione omnium; et quia ratio quam significat nomen est 
definitio, ut dicitur in IV Metaphysicorum, necesse est ut illud nomen primo 
dicatur de eo quod ponitur in definitione aliorum, et posterius de aliis ... 
sicut sanum quod dicitur de animali, cadit in definitione sani quod dicitur 
de medicina, quae dicitur sana in quantum causat sanitatem in animali.” 
I, q. 13, a. 6. 

54 De Verit., q. 2, a. 11, ad 6. 

5° Determinatam habitudinem. 
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When we come to analogy of proportionality the case is 
altogether different. When I call God and the creature by the 
same name, such as wise or good, it is because of wisdom or 
goodness formally belonging to each, just as, to use St. Thomas’s 


example,°* double formally belongs to six with respect to three, 
and equally to four with respect to two. God is not the prin- 
cipal analogue as supplying the definition of what formally 
belongs to the lesser analogue. Did God supply the definition, 
we should have pantheism. In quite another sense is God the 
principal analogue, in that He is the exemplar responsible for 


the lesser analogues being what they are, wise or good. 

Supremely true, though, this last statement is, yet our calling 
Solomon wise is not because the virtue he has acquired is recog- 
nized by us to be fashioned after the Divine Exemplar. The 
learned metaphysician finds that Solomon is wise in exactly the 
same way as that fact was discovered by the unlettered among 
Solomon’s own subjects, by noticing, for example, how wise his 
decision was about the maternity of a certain baby. It is only 
in philosophic discussion, or in mental prayer, that it ever 
occurs to anyone that Solomon’s wisdom is dependent on God’s. 
Though St. Thomas tells us that the analogy of the Divine 
Names is unius ad alterwm, Solomon’s wisdom to God’s,” yet 
he makes it clear that this order is an order of existence, not an 
order of knowledge. Actually Solomon is wise by reason of 
his relation to God, but it is not by reason of his relationship 
to God that Solomon is called wise, and the definition of wis- 
dom can be found in Solomon; we do not have to seek it, as 
Pére Malebranche thought, in God.™ 

°° De Verit., q. 2, a. 11, ad 4. 

87 Ja, q. 13, ad 5. 

58 “ Haec nomina dicuntur analogice, i.e. proportionaliter, et prius de Deo 
quam de aliis; quia cum in utrisque dicantur formaliter, formalitas tamen 
in Deo prior est secundum rem formalitate illa in aliis. Non tamen est sic 


prior ut scilicet definiens est prior definito; sed est prior ut causa exem- 
plaris SALTEM est prior exemplato.” Cajetan, In I*, q. 13, a. 6, no, 12. 


7 
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If our right to call Solomon wise, is not directly derived from 
the fact that his wisdom is fashioned after the Divine Exemplar, 
no more is our right to call God Wise, derived from the fact that 
God’s Wisdom is the cause of Solomon’s wisdom. That God’s 
Wisdom is the cause of Solomon’s wisdom we do not deny, but 
that has nothing to do with our calling God wise. We call God 
Wise because of, for example, His wise provision of manna in 
the desert. 

The unity of the proportionably analogous notion, like the 
unity of the notion in analogy of attribution, is an individual 
unity. But it is a unity of the similitude of proportions. Six 
has individually the same proportion to three as four has to two. 
This will be clearer as we go on. 


PROPORTIONALITY 


Looking out of the window we see a tower 1000 feet high, 
and say, what a height! We begin to talk about the height, we 
make height, or the height, the subject of many sentences. We 
recognize height as being something. When we consider the 
“is” of height, what the height is, we discover that it is some- 
thing of the tower. But that the height was something we knew 
before this reflection. The being of the height is something 
intrinsic to the height, and the notion of being was obtained 
directly by abstraction from the height. 

Herein lies the difference between Proportionality and At- 
tribution. When we say, the medicine is healthy, we advert to 
the animal which provides the meaning for the word “ healthy.” 
When we say, the tower is high, we think of height as some- 
thing, something that has being, and that something we ascribe 
to the tower without adverting to the fact that the being of the 
height is causally connected with the being of the tower. When 
we say, there is a tower, we are also ascribing to the tower a 
being which intrinsically belongs to it. At first we may not be 
conscious of the fact that being does not in each case mean 
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exactly the same. But let someone ask, when you say that the 
height has being, the height is, do you mean it in the same 
sense as, the tower has being, the tower is? The answer will 
surely be, in a sense yes, in a sense no. This is the very answer 
which Cajetan gives over and over again; secundum quid eadem, 
secundum quid dwversa. 

Cajetan defines Proportionality “similitude of relation- 
ships,” °° St. Thomas “ similitude of proportions.” © Cajetan 
gives the example of double, which we gave above. In the pre- 
vious paragraph he had given the example “see,” as used of 
ocular vision and mental vision, “seeing” the point of an 
argument. 

“ Similitude ” is a difficult word. It does not mean mere 
resemblance, nor does it mean sameness. We remember it as 
used in the gospel, where we are told that Our Lord taught 
people by similitudes.“ In the King James version, in place 
of the word “ similitudes,” we have the word “ parables,”’ which 
is an anglicized form of the word used in the original Greek 
text. The use of the Greek word shows that the translators 
could find no English equivalent. It means a placing beside, 
hence a comparing. When St. Thomas denies us the knowledge 
the quid est of God, he does no more than Our Lord did when 
He taught in parables. In this world all our knowledge of God 
is parabolic. Tracing back the meaning of the word “ simili- 
tude,” we find it means “ togetherness.” Togetherness in time 
is simultaneity, in kind similitude. It is used in geometry, 
when we talk of the similitude of triangles. 

St. Thomas gives us this exposition of Proportionality : 
Although there can be no comparability between the finite and the infi- 


nite, because the distance of the infinite from the finite is unlimited, 
yet there can be between them proportionality, which is a similitude of 


5° “ Similitudo habitudinum.” De nom., no. 24. 
*° “ Similitudo proportionum.” In IV Sent., dis. 49, q. 2, a. 1, ad 6. 
* Matt, xiii. 34. 
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proportions, for as a finite thing can be compared to anything finite, 
so can the infinite be compared to the infinite. In order that anything 
may be known in its totality, the knower and the known have to be in 
some way proportionate, because the knowing power of the knower 
must be adequate to the knowability of the thing known; this adequacy 
is a kind of proportion. But sometimes the knowability of a thing is 
more than the mind has the power to grasp, as happens in our knowl- 
edge of God; in God’s knowledge of creatures it is the other way round. 
So the knower and the thing known are in no way proportionate. But 
here we can have proportionality only, that is to say, as the knower is 
to the thing to be known (noumenon), so is the knowable to what is 
known, and this proportionality enables the finite to know the infinite, 
and vice versa.®? 


Our power of knowing is not nearly enough to enable us to grasp 
all that there is in God to be known. God’s power of knowing is 
much more than is necessary to know the little that there is 
in the creature to be known. There is no “ proportion” in 
either case between them. There is only “ proportionality.” 
We are, as regards God, of Whom we are trying to gain a 


knowledge (cognoscens. ad cognoscendum), in the same ratio 
as what we can know of God is to the Being known, God known 
(cognoscible ad hoc quod cognoscatur), inadequately, of course. 

Aristotle shows proportionality in the matter of distributive 
justice.* He showed his class graphically by means of lines 


*? Quamvis finiti ad infinitum non possit esse proportio, quia excessus 
infiniti super finitum non est determinatus, potest tamen esse inter ea pro- 
portionalitas, quae est similitudo proportionum. Sicut enim finitum aequa- 
tur alicui finito, ita infinito infinitum. Ad hoc autem quod aliquid 
totaliter cognoscatur, quandoque oportet esse proportionem inter cognoscens 
et cognitum, quia oportet virtutem cognoscentis adaequari cognoscibilitati 
rei cognitae; aequalitas autem proportio quaedam est. Sed quandoque 
cognoscibilitas rei excedit virtutem cognoscentis, sicut cum cognoscimus 
Deum; aut e converso, cum Ipse cognoscit creaturas. Et tunc non oportet 
esse proportionem inter cognoscentem et cognitum, sed proportionalita- 
tem tantum, ut scilicet, sicut se habet cognoscens ad cognoscendum, ita se 
habet cognoscibile ad hoc quod cognoscatur, et talis proportionalitas sufficit 
ad hoc infinitum cognoscatur a finito, et e converso.” IV Sent. d. 49, q. 2, 
a. 1, ad 6. 

1131a, 31. 
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how one man’s just share is to that man, as another man’s just 
share is to that other man. Discussing “ good,” “ he says that 
clearly “ good ” has a different meaning when it refers to honor, 
or to wisdom, or to pleasure. The analogy is of the kind, Aris- 
totle tells us, which we meet when we say, as sight is good in the 
body, so intelligence is good in the soul. 

Averroés gives as an example of proportionality * the relation 
of a governor to his state, and of the pilot to his ship. 

In another place St. Thomas ® calls proportionality aequali- 
tas disquiparantiae, which he distinguishes from aequalitas 
aequiparantiae. Aequiparantia is used only of things which 
can be compared, so aequalitas disquiparantiae would seem to 
mean the equality of things which cannot be compared. Pro- 
portion, Cajetan tells us,” is a word used by philosophers to 
signify any kind of condition which imports likeness, sym- 
metry, capacity, and he adds, ete. We may understand him to 
mean that proportion is used where several things have com- 
mon characteristics, which afford a basis of comparison. On 
the other hand proportionality affords a basis for comparing 
not the things, but the proportions. We cannot compare the 
Wisdom of God to the wisdom of Solomon, but we can say 
human wisdom : Solomon : Divine wisdom : God, and this we 
can say without falling into pantheism, if we bear in mind that 
Divine Wisdom is a reality entirely different from human 
wisdom. 


Divine Unity 


The recognition that Divine Wisdom is a reality entirely 
different from human wisdom will save us from pantheism, but 
we also have to recognize that the relation of Divine Wisdom to 


* 1096b, 29 sqq.; St. Thomas, nos. 95, 96 (Marietti ed.) , summarizes 
the whole doctrine of the two kinds of attribution and the doctrine of 
proportionality; v. et no. 1758 on proportionality in friendship. 

** Quoted by Cajetan, De nom. 28. 

** De Div. Nom. C. VIII. 1. 4. *™ De nom. 24. 
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God is a logical relation only, otherwise we are in danger of 
atheism through a denial of Divine Simplicity. 

We have seen ® that in the creature perfections exist sepa- 
rately and in number, in God they exist as a single unit. When 
we say Solomon is wise and powerful, we are ascribing two 
realities to Solomon. When we say God is wise and powerful, 
we are ascribing one reality to God, but it is one we are con- 
strained to think of as two. The supreme Simplicity of God, 
or which is God, is in no way impaired by our manner of think- 
ing. The wisdom and the power of Solomon are realities which 
complement the substantial, specific perfection of the man. 
The Wisdom and Power of God are identical with the Divine 
Essence, which is itself identical with Divine Existence. 

Wisdom and Power we speak of as Divine Perfections. The 
word “ perfection ” can only be used of God analogically. “ Per- 
fection” strictly implies something added, and the notion is 
gained from the creature, which after it has received the first 
perfection, existence, may indefinitely receive added perfections. 
What we call “ prefection ” in God is concrete, it is Himself. 
What we call “ perfection ” in man is abstract. 

Paraphrasing a very significant passage from St. Thomas, 
natures have being in different ways. One way is the Divine 
way. In God the Nature is the Being Itself. God is His own 
Being, His own Isness, and that Being which He is is such that 
it can receive no addition. That Being which God is, Deus est, 
are the actual words; had St. Thomas been writing of the 
creature, he would have said that being by which it is (quo est). 
God is Being, and only Being; this does not mean that He lacks 
other perfections, that there is any excellence (nobilitas), which 
He does not have. He does not lack any perfection, He has 
every perfection of every kind, and we call Him Simply Per- 
fect. But God has these perfections “ in a more excellent way” 
than creatures have them, and this for the very reason that in 


* Supra, n. 38. 
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Him they are all one, whilst in creatures these perfections are 
of different kinds. If it could be possible, which of course it is 
not, that a man could have some one characteristic which would 
do for him all that these characteristics together do for him, that 
man would certainly have in that one characteristic what he 
now has in them all separately. God in His own Simple Being 
has all perfections.® 


Ontological truth is dependent on the Divine Simplicity. 
Creatures are the Thoughts of God realized, just as a house is 
the thought of the architect realized.*° But the Thoughts of 
God are God Himself, who is Truth,” and that is why the crea- 
tures are true, why the Hudson is a true river, why the New 
York “ East River ” is not a true river, but is a true strait: 


so“. . esse diversum est in diversis. ... Hoc enim esse quod Deus est 
huius conditionis est quod nulla sibi additio fieri possit. Unde per ipsam 
suam puritatem est esse distinctum ab omni alio esse, sicut si esset quidam 
color separatus ex ipsa sua separatione esset aliud a colore non separato. 
Propter quod . . . individuatio primae causae, quae est esse tantum, est 
per puram bonitatem eius. Esse autem commune, sicut in suo intellectu non 
includit aliquam additionem, ita nec includit in intellectu suo aliquam prae- 
cisionem additionis, quia si hoc esset, nihil posset intelligi esse in quo super 
esse aliquid adderetur. Similiter etiam, quamvis sit esse tantum, non opor- 
tet quod deficiant ei perfectiones reliquae et nobilitates. Immo habet Deus 
perfectiones quae sunt in omnibus generibus, propter quod perfectum sim- 
pliciter dicitur . . . sed habet eas modo excellentiori ceteris rebus, quia in eo 
unum sunt, sed in aliis diversitatem habent. Et hoc est quia omnes illae 
perfectiones conveniunt sibi secundum suum esse simplex; sicut si aliquis 
per unam qualitatem posset efficere operationes omnium qualitatum, in illa 
una qualitate omnes qualitates haberet, ita Deus in ipso esse suo omnes 
perfectiones habet.” De Ente, Cap. 6. 

What a man’s height does for him is something very different from what 
his digestion does for him, and this again from what his hearing does for 
him. If it could be possible that he should have some one something, which 
would do for him what all these three things do for him, he would have in 
that one something what would do for him what now height, digestion and 
hearing do separately. 

7°? Louis Agassiz was untiring in urging the study of nature, because in 
studying nature we study the thoughts of God. “The study of Nature is 
direct intercourse with the Highest Mind. ... A laboratory of natural 
history is a sanctuary.” “ Art of Teaching,” in Trib. Pop. Sci., Pt. I, 1874. 

™ John xiv. 6. 
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Just as you may have many reflections in the mirror from one human 
face, so many truths are the result of the one Divine Truth.’? 


God within His Essence conceives * the natures of all things 
which He creates, and the things are made in the likeness of the 
notion so conceived. Of the notion so conceived, the singular 
is used advisedly, for the notion is the Divine Essence Itself, 
the Supreme Actuality, and the conception of it is the Divine 
Essence Itself, the Supreme Actualizing, and in God the Actu- 
ality and the Actualizing are identical. Objectively con- 
sidered there are, it is true, many notions, for what subjectively 
considered is one notion, is the one notion in which many created 
things are known, and the created things are the realization of 
that notion,” the realization, not, of course in the pantheistic 
sense, but in the sense that the house is the realization of the 
idea in the mind of the architect. 

The distinction we make between Divine Wisdom and Divine 
Power and Divine Essence is a mental distinction only. But 
even so it differs radically from the distinction we make when 
defining a creature. This latter is a distinction not previously 
in, nor introduced by us into the creature defined, but it is a 
distinction in our notion, our hitherto vague notion, of the 
creature, and the distinction is, therefore, purely mental. But 
the distinction is warranted by the nature of the creature itself. 
Both Alexander and Bucephalus are animals, and the notion 
animal signifies the same in each. But a study of Alexander 
and Bucephalus soon shows us that they differ by reason of their 
animality, that of Alexander being a kind endowed with reason, 


See St. Thomas’s quotation from St. Augustine: “ Diminutae sunt 
veritates a filiis hominum, quod sicut ab una facie hominis resultant plures 
similitudines in speculo, sic ab una veritate divina resultant multae veri- 
tates.” Is, q. 16, a. 6. 

78“ Conceives,” language bears testimony to the analogy between the 
formation of the idea in the mind and of the embryo in the womb. IV Con. 
Gen., c. 11. 

Ts, q. 15, a. 2. 
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that of Bucephalus being a kind not so endowed. The notion 
“endowed with reason ” signifies something totally different from 
that signified by “animal,” and neither notion is in any way, 


even implicitly, included in the other. Each notion has its own 
definition. In God this is otherwise. The notion of Divine 
Wisdom implicitly includes the notion of Divine power, of 
Divine Goodness, even of Divine Intelligence, of the Divine 
Act of Knowing, of the Divine Act of Willing, each of which 
is the Divine Essence, which is identical with the Divine 
Existence. 

In an effort to bring home to us the surpassing beauty of this 
truth Cajetan would almost seem to take us into Heaven itself, 
and to show us Almighty God. Cajetan is our guide. He 
points out * to us the Godhead. “ There,” he says, “ you be 
hold Divine Wisdom ” ; and again pointing, “ There you behold 
Mercy,”’ and so with the rest. But again he shows us the God- 
head. ‘“‘ There is Divine Intelligence,” “ There is Divine 
Mind,” “There is Divine Will,” “There is Divine Love,” 
“There is the Divine Nature,” the Nature by which each of 
the Divine Persons claims to be very God,” “ There is Divine 
Being, the Being of each of the Divine Persons, the Esse Per- 
sonale, which human nature participated in the Incarnation of 
the Son. 

This consideration ought to keep us from the common error 
of looking on the difference between human wisdom and Divine 
Wisdom as one of degree. The Absolute Beauty of God is not 
the beauty absolute of Plato, which we reach by ascending from 
the lesser beauties of the visible world.”* The Platonic idea was 
absolute, but finite, St. Thomas’s idea of Divine Beauty was ab- 
solutely infinite. 

God eternally surveying Himself sees intuitively His Own 
Nature. He sees what He is, quid est. He sees that it is Intelli- 
gent, that it is Loving, or rather He sees that it is Intelligence, 


75 “ Demonstrat.” 1 Symposium, 210-211. 
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that it is Love, but He sees that it is Intelligence and Love with- 
out distinction of the one from the other. What God sees is what 
provides a basis for the imperfect mental distinction which, in 
time, is made by the human mind, which distinction leads us 
to call God now Intelligent, now Loving, for what we say is 
prompted by the manner of our thought.”” What God sees as 
supremely one, we, because of our limitations, have to think of 
separately. In the latter part of the sixteenth century Father 
Lessius, S. J., wrote a book on the Divine Names, of which he 
lists fifty. He ends with fourteen different prayers to fourteen 
different Divine Perfections. If the perfections in God were 
distinct, Father Lessius would have been a polytheist. It is just 
because each of them is one that monotheism is saved. 

We think in time, the never present, the future ever becoming 
past, God exists in eternity, the ever present,”* with neither 
future or past, and this Existence of God is identical with His 
thought. Our fleeting thought catches God now as Intelligent, 
now as Loving, now as Wise. The words are not synonymous, 
for each one represents a different thought in our minds, but 
each one represents that thing which is the one True God. 


ABSTRACTION OF THE ANnaLocous NorTion 


We have now to find out how the analogous notion is obtained. 
It must be clear by this time that the process and the result of 
abstraction by the mind are not the same in coming to know 
analogically as in coming to know univocally. 

In the visual image of Solomon doing things carefully, or in 
the auditory image of Solomon saying things carefully, the mind 
grasps the whatness, the nature, of wise man, and from this the 
mind infers that Solomon is possessed of the virtue called 

77“ Loquimur enim ut concepimus.” Cajetan, In De Ente, no. 115. 

78 St. Augustine: “ Non autem praeterire quidquam in aeterno, sed totum 


esse praesens, ut videat omne praeteritum propelli ex futuro, et omne 
futurumt ex praeterito consequi.” Conf., q. xi, a. 11, no. 2. 
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“wisdom.” But in the sensory image of a quinine tablet there 
is nothing to tell us that it is a healthy medicine for a fever 
patient. The whatness of God we are unable to know for the 
very reason that we can have no sensory-image of God. The 
notion of wisdom, therefore, the mind can in no way get from 
God, it can get it only from the creature. But the notion so 
obtained from the creature is a likness of the Divine Wisdom, 
a likeness in proportion, not in nature; 

Remember [says Cajetan], that whatever is an image of anything which 
resembles another thing, is also an image of that other thing in so far 


as it is like it. And so every notion of a creature is a notion of God, 
because every creature is a likeness of God.7® 


This is why the notion of a creature represents to us, brings 
home to us the Divine Idea: 


That notion which, subjectively, is numerically one in the mind, is, as 
regards representation, one by analogy. It represents not only one 
nature; in addition to the nature it represents in a well-defined way, 
the nature by which the notion was formed in the mind, it represents 
implicitly other natures similar to the one it primarily represents to 
the extent that it is proportionably like them.®° 


The hair of a horse and the feathers of the eagle each keep their 


respective owners warm, and each can be referred to as “ what 


? 


keeps the animal warm.” In the case of each animal it is a 


different thing that keeps it warm, but there is analogous likeness. 

Applying this to God and the creature, we can say, what makes 
Solomon attain desirable ends is his wisdom, what makes God 
attain desirable ends is His Wisdom, although the two “ whats ” 


7°“ Recolite quod quidquid est imago alicuius similis alteri, est imago 
illius alterius quatenus primo assimilatur. Ac per hoc omnis conceptus 
ereaturae est conceptus Dei; sicut omnis creatura aliqua est similitudo 
Dei.” De Conc. Entis, 3. 

80 “ Sed conceptus iste unus numero in mente, secundum esse subiectivum, 
est unus analogia secundum esse repraesentativum. Nec repraesentat unam 
solam naturam, sed ultra unam, quam determinate repraesentat (a qua est 
impressus) , repraesentat implicite caeteras similes illi primo repraesentatae, 
secundum id in quo proportionabiliter ei similis est. IJbid., 4. 
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are in their natures entirely different, infinitely different, and 
what the latter “what” is we cannot know (penitus manet 
ignotum). An ignorant agnostic may not know whether the latter 
“what” is, and yet he may know that Solomon is wise without 
Knowing that God is wise, a truth which is not gainsaid by the 
fact that Solomon’s wisdom is a reflection of Divine Wisdom. 
You may see a reflection without seeing the thing reflected. 
The notion of being we grasp in the sensory image of any 
material thing, but to apply that notion to God, either actually 
or virtually, would be blasphemy.** The Being which is God 
we see, as it were, in a mirror. The translator of King James’s 
version translates gloriam Domini speculantes “ seeing the glory 
of the Lord in a glass.” What gives the meaning to the word 
“being ” *? in the creature is formally other, altogether and in- 


finitely other than what gives the meaning to Being in God, just 
as what gives the appearance of one’s face in a glass is other than 
what gives the appearance to one’s face on the forward part of 


one’s head. 

It is important to note that, though the notion of being repre- 
sents to us different whatnesses, it does not represent them to 
us as different. It makes no perfect precision between the 
different modes of being, for the very reason that the very 
difference is also being. 

It is the failure to recognize this difference in the modes of 
being which leads to pantheism. Pantheism is due to an equivo- 
cal middle term in the syllogism: Being is that constituitive 
element of be-er which constitutes it a be-er; but, God is Being; 
therefore, God is the constitutive element of any be-er which 
constitutes it a be-er: 


When it is said Being is what belongs to God, we must not think there 


51Could we know Divine Wisdom before knowing created wisdom, we 
should know created wisdom by an analogy of attribution. So there is said 
to be virtual attribution as regards God and the creature. 

82 Ratio Entis. 
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is no being except uncreated being; but only that that being is called 
being as being strictly God’s, because on account of its unchangeable- 
ness it does not know past or future. The being of a creature is called 
being because of a certain likeness to First Being, but its being is 
diluted by past and future, because of the changeableness of the 
creature.** 


Let us try to see what the notion of being is in another way. 
Cajetan * starts with three sensory images, the image of Socrates, 
the image of Plato, and the image of Brunello. The mind finds 
humanity in the first two, but not in the third. Ascending the 
tree of Porphyry it finds sensitivity in all three. From there to 
the top of the tree all three agree, so all are substances. All the 
way up the tree from the limb of sensitivity to the crown of 
substance the same definition is applicable to all. Can we now 
look above the tree, and say, all are beings ? 

Let us start at the foot of the tree of quality. Take Courage, 
and Temperance, and Wisdom. The first two are alike as virtues, 
disposing the will, but wisdom does not dispose the will. Ascend- 
ing the tree we find they all dispose the soul well, and from 
here to the top of the tree they all agree and have the same 
definition. Can we now look up above the tree and say they all 
agree in being? 

From the top of each tree we can look up to being, but, alas, 
not to the same being. In looking up to being we lose our same- 
ness of definition. The being that is substance you can have with- 
out the being that is accident, but not e converso. If you start 
with substance or with quality and try to descend the trees, the 
descent is easy.... But if you start at some imagined univocal 
being, you are impaled, for there is no difference which is not 

88“*Cum dicitur Esse est proprium Deo, non est intelligendum quod 
nullum aliud est nisi increatum; sed quod solum illud esse proprie dicitur 
esse in quantum ratione suae immutabilitatis non novit fuisse vel futurum 
esse. Esse autem creaturae dicitur esse per quamdam similitudinem ad illud 
primum esse, cum habet permixtionem eius quod est futurum esse vel 


fuisse, ratione mutabilitatis creaturae. Verit., q. 21, a. 4, ad 7. 
84In De Ente, c. I, q. 2, no. 13 (Marietti ed.). 
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being. In your notion of being there is nothing comprehended 
by which to differentiate it. The being in each of the categories 
is a different kind of being. The failure to recognize this has 
led to all the errors of the Sensists, of Kant, and of the miscalled 
neo-realists. Substance, in the minds of these men has dis- 
appeared, and the accidents have become hypostatized. 

It should here be again emphasized that the analogous notion, 
though it may represent to us different realities, is numerically 
one notion. A mental notion we may consider either subjectively, 
as belonging to the knower, to the subject of the sentence “ I know 
this ,” or it may be considered objectively, the object of the verb 
“know ” in the same sentence. Subjectively the notion is an 
enrichment of the mind, objectively it is the representation of 
the object.*° The notion “ animal,” whether abstracted in the 
sensory-image of man, or of cow, or of bee, is one notion, one 
with a oneness of kind, and when made distinct, it provides the 
same definition. The notion “ being” or any other proportion- 
ably analogous notion, on the other hand, is one with the one- 
ness of similitude or comparability. 

Considering the notion either subjectively or objectively we 
see its essential oneness. It is one affection of the mind, and it 
represents one reality, and only one reality, as such, and ex- 
plicitly. Your notion of animal represents one real nature, which 
as a nature is the same kind of nature in whatever animal it is 
found, in a cow, in a bee or in a man. Your notion of being is one 
notion, it represents to you some one reality, but the one is not a 
one with the oneness of kind in the individual things, it is a one 
with the onesness of similitude in individual things.** Perhaps 
this will be better understood if for “ similitude ” we substitute 
“likeness,” or “ comparability,” or “ coupling together,” or “ co- 
equalizing,” or “ same footing,” or “ kind of way.” ** The notion 

8° We are considering the formal, mental concept objectively in itself, not 
the so-called “ objective concept,” the object of conception. 


86 Supra, n. 52. 
*7 V. discussion of “ comparability ” under caption “ Definition ” above. 
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you have of yourself tells you that you are you. The notion you 
have of your height tells you that you are high. Each being is 
utterly different, yet there is a comparability. 

You get a notion of being from your height, but you do not at 
once see that this notion does not fit any other kind of be-er. The 
notion adequately represents your height, its representation of 
the being of yourself is an inadequate representation. Your 
notion has, as it were, to be broken upon into two notions, in 
order that you may have for each object a notion which is ade- 
quate to each. Paraphrasing Cajetan: 


When we come to analogy, we see that the bases of comparability the 
objects of conception which we conceive as comparable, are simply, 
considered strictly in themselves, and without reference to each other, 
of natures entirely different the one from the other, but in a way they 
have a sameness, that is, there is a proportionable or comparable same- 
ness. We must carefully distinguish between the perfect mental notion, 
the notion which adequately represents its object, and the imperfect 
mental notion. We must recognize that there is one imperfect mental 
notion, and as many perfect ones as there are objects of analogous 
knowledge. Seeing that one of the objects, as such, is like something 
else, it follows that the notion which represents the one represents also 
the other . . . but the notion which perfectly represents one of the 
analogues is deficient in its representation of the other, and conse- 


quently we must get for the other analogue a different notion which is 
adequate.®® 


The first confused notion of your height as a be-er, after you 
have studied it and made it dis-tinct, is seen to a be-er which 


88 De nom. 36. 

8° “Tn analogis vero, quoniam fundamenta analogiae similitudinis diver- 
sarum rationum sunt simpliciter, et eiusdem secundum quid, i. e. secundum 
proportionem; oportet duplicem analogi mentalem conceptum distinguere, 
perfectum et imperfectum; et dicere quod analogo et suis analogatis re- 
spondet unus conceptus mentalis imperfectus, et tot perfecti, quot sunt 
analogata. Quia enim unum analogatorum, ut sic, simile est alteri; con- 
sequens est quod conceptus repraesentans unum repraesentet alterum ... 
conceptus perfecte repraesentans unum analogatorum a perfecta repraesenta- 
tione alterius deficit; et per consequens oportet alterius analogati alterum 
adaequatum conceptum esse. De nom., 36-7. 
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is essentially dependent on the being which makes you to be a 
be-er. The notion of be-er in the first confused state represents 
imperfectly the being both of you and of your height, but when 
you distinguish the being of yourself and the being of your 
height, you get two distinct notions, two different, entirely 
different, dis-tinct notions, the one adequately representing to 
you the being of yourself, the other adequately representing to 
you the being of your height. 

Turning to the analogy of created being and Divine Being, 
the first confused notion represents to you both your own being, 
the being of the image, and Divine Being, of which yours is the 
image. But when you study this one analogous notion, you distin- 
guish it as regards your being, and the notion becomes dis-tinct 
as of a created, dependent, given being. When you study it as 
regards God, it never becomes dis-tinct, because you cannot look 
at Divine Being, which is the Lamp of Eternal Splendor. You 
only see God “ in a glass,” but what you do see of the two beings, 
created and Divine, you see in one notion, in a notion numeri- 
cally one, which notion you abstracted in the sensory image of 
a created be-er; the knowledge you have of Divine Being is 
knowledge of the exemplar, and it is inadequate. 

We have studied the formal mental notion, the notion as it 
exists in the mind, and we have studied it both subjectively and 
objectively. Let us now study the objective concept, the object 
of conception. We have seen that the only possible way of form- 
ing a mental notion is by abstraction in the sensory image. We 
certainly cannot abstract in the sensory image what is not there. 
We failed to find humanity in Brunello, because Brunello was 
not a human being. He had no humanity to find, so in Brunello 
we could have no objective concept of humanity. But in the 
sensory image of any material thing, in Brunello, or in his 
master, or in his leash, or in his color, or in his roar, we find an 
objective concept of being, which can be the instrumental cause 
of a mental notion of being. By the form it takes in the mind 
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the objective concept tells us of the being abstracted in the 
sensory image, and also proportionably of every other being. The 
objective concept, therefore, is one just as is the mental notion. 

This must not be taken to mean that there are not objective 
concepts proper to substance alone, and to each accident sepa- 
rately, and to the creature alone. It is the objective concept of 
God which remains to us penttus ignotus. But there is an objec- 
tive concept of God, otherwise it could not remain unknown. 
God, in Himself, absolutely, is knowable, is the most knowable 
of all things. We, poor human beings cannot know Him, that is 
cannot know of Him quid est. 

When we regard substance, and see at once that it is being, the 
notion of being in our minds is imperfect, unfinished, incomplete. 
The objective concept is not changed when it becomes dis-tinct, 
any more than is the landscape changed when it is lighted up 
by the sun. The landscape which, in itself, was dis-tinct in the 
darkness, is seen dis-tinctly only in the noontide. The imper- 
fection of the notion in the mind is subjective only, it is an 
imperfection of evidence.” 

W. Espartz 


°° Cajetan, In De Ente, no. 5 (Marietti ed.). 


ARISTOTELIANISM AND THOMISM IN ROMANIC 
LITERATURE 


I 


LARGE current of philosophical thoughts flows through 

the literature of the world. Not only European litera- 

ture was highly influenced by philosophy but Oriental poetry 
also underwent more or less the influence of Occidental philo- 
sophical spirit. While there are few examples that literature 
took a decisive influence on philosophy, no serious presenta- 
tion of the development of literary history can be imagined 
without an extended discussion of the main philosophical ideas 
which constitute an essential part of literature. We need not 
go as far as Arabia in order to see the revival of Aristotelian 
thought in this important branch of world literature. In that 
field of literature which we call “ Arabian-Spanish literature ” 
we state the interesting and amazing fact that Greek philosophy, 
particularly represented by Plato and Aristotle, plays an enor- 
mous role in the literature of the near East and even traces of 
Ionic philosophy may be found in Arabian authors from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century. “ Arabian philosophy is 
Arabian only in name, it is Greek in essence—Aristotelianism 
with Oriental modifications, and some of the greatest names of 
this period of philosophy, Alfarabi and Avicenna, are those of 
men who were not of pure Arabian descent. Theirs is the glory 
of having sheltered Aristotle during his long exile.” * Not only 
nations, not only individuals migrate from one country, from 
one continent to another: the human thought transcends geo- 
graphical limits and it is one of the most interesting, one of the 
most fascinating tasks to follow the traces of the way of human 
thoughts throughout the world. The history of human thought 


1C. Lattey, S.J., Saint Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge, 1924), p. 71. 
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is nothing else than the history of mankind under the particular 
viewpoint of the development of its mind and its spirit. From 
old Greece the path leads to Arabia, from Arabia to Spain, from 
Spain to Portugal, Italy and France to mention only one of the 
manyfold courses of the human spirit. To follow such a path, is 
it not more impressive than the reading of the most exciting novel 
of adventures, is the way of human thought not at least as signifi- 
cant as the expedition of Christopher Columbus or the travels 
of Marco Polo or the fantastic adventures of Don Quixote, the 
knight errant? All our boasted progress in the field of natural 
science about which we are so proud has not been able to explain 
one of the physical phenomena by which we are surrounded and 
which are serving us. Still less have we been able to explain 
the world-embracing way of human thought. All what we really 
ean do is to follow the verification, the manifestation of this 
thought in works written by human beings with the purpose of 
promoting our knowledge of human history. 

Two great philosophical systems have decisively influenced 
the literature of many nations: the philosophy of Plato and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. It belongs to the fundamental weak- 
nesses of mankind that an error, a misinterpretation, a mistake 
once stabilized reappears in different shapes and it seems that 
there is no possibility of eradicating and eliminating them once 
and for all. The cause of this phenomenon is evident: the ten- 
dency of human nature to simplify what is complicated, to 
reduce to a general denominator what, as a matter of fact, can- 
not be combined. Always throughout the history of mankind 
we can observe the general tendency to invent catch words, to 
label certain phenomena in order to get an easier approach to 
them in the interest of a thorough comprehension. Yet as allur- 
ing as such a method seems to be, it does not stand a profound 
investigation. Things, instead of assuming a clearer shape fade 
away, they lose their contours, they become pale instead of 
adopting a distinct colour. And finally instead of having found 
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a better approach to the problems, they have fled to a distance 
which is unreachable. One of these half correct statements which 
can be persuited through the whole history of literature is, that 
Aristotelianism influenced the medieval European and Oriental 
literature, while the realm of Platonism begins in the Renais- 
sance era. If this statement would be taken cum grano salis, 
we would not have any objections since there is no doubt that 
quantitatively the philosophy of the Stagirite was more deci- 
sive during the pre-Renaissance era and Platonism prevailed in 
the fifteenth century reaching a climax in the different Euro- 
pean countries during the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
Yet if we endeavour to investigate thoroughly the history of 
European literature we cannot deny that the large current of 
Aristotelianism never has been entirely interrupted during the 
decisive decades of the formation of a new European literary 
thought. In the same way in which Platonism often appeared 
in the shape of Neo-Platonic philosophy, Aristotelianism took 
its way into literature in the shape of Thomism. In both cases 
it seems justifiable—as far as a general investigation of literary 
conceptions is concerned—to prescind the particular philosoph- 
ical differences between Platonism and Plotinism on the one 
hand, and between Aristotelianism and Thomism on the other 
hand. 
II 


It is the purpose of this article to follow the way of Aristo- 
telianism and Thomism through the literature of the three great 
Romance nations Spain, France and Italy. This investigation 
begins with the Middle Ages in order to establish the continuity 
between this era and the following era. On the other hand, it 
may be said that the main stress of our discussion will be laid 
on the investigation of Aristotelianism and Thomistic influence 
on the literature of the Renaissance. As an important by- 
product it will be shown that the continuity between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance is much deeper than it has been gen- 
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erally recognized. “It must be borne in mind that Italy alone 
of all the countries in Europe has never suffered a break in the 
continuity of her civilization from antiquity to the present 
day.” * In the course of this paper evidence will be given that 
the statement of an everlasting continuity is not only true for 
Italy but at least to the same extent for Spain and even for 
France. In his book “ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique du 
XIIliéme Siécle” A. F. Ozanam particularly stresses the con- 
tinuity of a culture wherein pagan antiquity merged into Chris- 
tian civilization and Imperial Rome became the Rome of the 
popes by a natural, because indigenous development.* It is 
easy to state that the same continuity prevailed in Spain from 
the medieval era to the epoch of the Catholic kings, and of 
Charles V and Philip II. The best proof for this fact is given 
by the terminus technicus mester de clerecia. This term which 
originated in the Middle Ages circumscribes the ecclesiastical 
poetry in its contrast to the mester de juglaria. We understand 
under the word mester something like activity, office, business 
while the conception clerecia evidently contains the word clerus, 
priest, so that the whole conception mester de clericia may be 
translated as business of priesthood. This term is more sig- 
nificant than it seems to be at the first glance. We should not 
forget that the cultured man in the Spanish Middle Ages was 
the priest and the Spanish word letrado was a synonym for 
clérigo. When in the beginning of the thirteenth century a 
school of cultured poetry arose, the monasteries played the most 
important part. Nearly all those who were active in this field 
of poetry were priests and monks. “The character of this 
poetry was didactic, the content consisted particularly in songs 
worshipping the Blessed Virgin.” * The purpose of this type 

*C. Lattey, op. cit., p. 248. 

*Cf. A. F. Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophie Catholique du XIIIiéme 
Siécle (Louvain, 1847). 


*M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espanola (Boston, 1928), 
p- 22. 
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of poetry was the popularization of religious subjects among 
those who had no knowledge of Latin. Likely these poems go 
back to French suggestions or even directly to French sources 
the mediator of which were French monks who came to Spain 
on their pilgrimages to Santiago de Compostela.’ It need not 
be stated that this type of ecclesiastical poetry was under the 
direct influence of Aristotle,® since the medieval monasteries 
were the main bearers of the Aristotelian tradition. The Span- 
ish Renaissance, which better would be called the Spanish 
Golden Age (from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, i.e., from the Catholic kings to Cal- 
derén de la Barca) did not represent in any way an interrup- 
tion of the continuity with the Middle Ages, but, on the con- 
trary, maintained an intimate connection with the Middle Ages 
through the personalities of the Spanish ascetic and mystic poets 
Fray Luis de Granada, Fray Luis de Leén, San Jua de la Cruz, 
Malon de Chaide, Juan de los Angeles, Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
and numerous other Spanish writers. Here too an uninter- 
rupted stream which flows from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century under continuous influence of Aristotelianism and 
Thomism can be stated without any break of interference by 
other sources. Finally, we may say that the same claim of con- 
tinuity between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance has been 
made for the French literature by Gustave Cohen’ who stated 
that the abyss which sometimes is mentioned between the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance exists only in the polemic imagin- 
ation of the new literary generations of the sixteenth century 
and in the imagination of those historians who have listened 
too much to them. As a matter of fact the genres remain iden- 


®'Cf. L. Pfandl, Spanische Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig, 1923), vol. I, 
p. ll. 

* Cf. El libro de Apolonio and particularly Hl libro de Alexandre. 

Gustave Cohen, La continuité de la tradition littéraire du Moyen Age 
@ la Renaissance, paper read at the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, December, 1941. 
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tical (particularly on the French stage up to the year 1550) 
and Ronsard himself has borrowed the metric, the versification, 
and often the court-spirit of medieval poetry. The cultivation 
of antiquity belongs not only to the humanists but the person- 
alities of the Renaissance practice the quadruple scholastic 
interpretations in the same way as their predecessors during 
the Middle Ages. Cohen goes even as far as to say that the con- 
tinuity remains the dogma of the history of French literature 
and of French civilization. 

A thorough investigation of Aristotelian and Thomistic influ- 
ence on the Romance literature ought to be preceded by a 
thorough setting forth of the principle thoughts of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. It must not be said that such a representation can 
not be given in an article that primarily deals with the influence 
of Aristotelian and Thomistic thoughts on literary works. Yet, 
in the following lines an attempt will be made to outline in a 
few words these traits in the philosophical thoughts of Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas which anticipated the main currents of 
Renaissance ideas. At first, an external fact may be stated: 
“ Aristotle was not only the greatest and most original of meta- 
physical philosophers, he never ceased to be a poet and, to some 
extent, a mystic.” * The difference between historical and poetic 
truth, emphatically stressed by Aristotle, plays a decisive réle in 
the French drama of Corneille and Racine. While Corneille 
inclines to historical truth, Racine prefers the poetic truth in 
the interest of aesthetic values, subordinating historical facts 
to artistical necessities. Of deeper importance however for the 
connection between Aristotle and the Renaissance are the fol- 


lowing considerations: the Renaissance is not only the era of 
the revival of the individual—in order to create an artificial 
abyss between the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, this state- 
ment often has been exaggerated and overemphasized—but it 
is also the era of great discoveries, of the foundation of knowl- 


® Alexander Grant, Aristotle (Philadelphia, s.a.), p. 6. 
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edge on exact scientific basis, it is the era of a beginning method- 
ology. The old quarrel between facts and ideas which may be 
called a quarrel between Aristotelianism and Platonism is de- 
cided in the Renaissance in favour of the Fact, in other words, 
in favour of Aristotle. His passion was for definite knowledge, 
especially knowledge so methodised that it could be stated in the 
form of a general principle, or law. He thought that to obtain 
a general principle in which knowledge was summed up, on any 
subject, was of the utmost importance; that such a principle was 
a possession for all future time, that future generations would 
apply to it and work it out in detail, and thus that it would 
form the nucleus of a science. “ And this was the daring aim 
of Aristotle—no less than the foundation of all the sciences... 
Aristotle’s aspirations were for methodised experience and the 
definite.” ° The medieval controversy between the Realists and 
the Nominalists cannot be discussed here. Yet in so far the 
Aristotelian influence on Renaissance literature is concerned 
we may state that the first phase of the quarrel between Real- 
ists and Nominalists was opened when Aristotle began to attack 
the Platonic ideas. ‘In accordance with the whole attitude 
and particularly with the inclination toward physics, sciences, 
and experiments, moreover, in accordance with the casuistic 
method, Aristotle took the Nominalist view in order to assert 
the reality of individual objects.” *° Here too Renaissance ideas 
are precipitated. In the attitude of Aristotle we find in a germ 
all those conceptions which are characteristic of the Renais- 
sance thought: admiration of the individual, gathering of facts, 


emphasizing the importance of science, and an encyclopaedic 
attitude which also may be found in the personality of Aris- 
totle. A psychological fact may be added in this connection. 
The great four Cardinal Virtues of Plato were replaced by a 
different table of virtues in the philosophy of Aristotle. Cour- 
age, liberality, magnanimity, wit, magnificence, self-respect, 


* A. Grant, op. cit., pp. 6 and 7. 10 A. Grant, op. cit., p. 10. 
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mildness, truthfulness of manner, and friendliness may be 
ealled the Aristotelian virtues and these virtues represent the 
ideal virtues of the Renaissance more than the four Platonic 
virtues. The objection may arise that these virtues were not 
highly respected by the Italian Renaissance. Up to a certain 
extent this objection is correct. The attitude of the Medici, of 
the Borgia, of Machiavelli had nothing in common with the 
Aristotelian values. Yet, we should not make the mistake which 
so often has been made in discussing the Renaissance as a 
general phenomenon, that Italy was not the only representative 
of Renaissance thought. If we glance at Spain and at France 
in their Golden Age, personalities like Cervantes, Calderon, 
Montalban, Ribadeneyra, La Rochefoucault, Racine, Corneille, 
Boileau do not deserve less the title of being representatives of 
the Renaissance thought. Furthermore, the Italian Renais- 
sance is not merely represented by statesmen, historians, con- 
querors and humanists—the noblest representatives of the 
Italian Renaissance are artists like Ghirlandaio and Botticelli, 
Raffael and Leonardo, Leon Battista Alberti and Michelangelo. 
To the particular viewpoint of the Italian Renaissance Aris- 
totelian philosophy gave a strong response. “ Virtue which 
produces its effects within the community takes the name of 
justice; vice directed against fellow-citizens is injustice. It 
follows— and Aristotle asserts it expressly—that injustice can- 
not be committed against one-self.” ** For the first time in the 
history of human thought, Human Act is interpreted by Aris- 
totle as a social factor. The over-emphasizing of the State, the 
adoration of power found for instance in Machiavelli may be 
called a misinterpretation of Aristotle’s Politics. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that the foundation of the social character of the 
human being—the often cited f@ov rodArudv has been laid by 
Aristotle. Aristotle did not deny that one might deliberately 
hold aloof from political activity; but such a person was in 


11 Karl Vossler, Medieval Culture (New York, 1929), vol. I., p. 186. 
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his eyes either an unreasonable being with the sole function of 
serving as a slave, or a god. “So, after all, man as a rational 
being is regarded as identical with man the citizen of a state.” 
This conception adopted enthusiastically in Italy in the second 
half of the fifteenth century finds its clearest expression in the 
words of Aristotle himself: “ In fact you cannot form any con- 
ception of man in his normal condition except as a member of 
a state.” 


Modern criticism of the history of literature has sometimes 
overestimated the importance and the influence of the Poetics 
of Aristotle on the literature of the Renaissance. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that a strong influence existed although some 
poets—as e. g., Corneille—misinterpreted some of the Aris- 
totelian rules. Whether or not the Romanic authors quote 
Aristotle, they all are more or less dependent on him, as will be 
shown in the next part of this article. It is not only the 
famous Aristotelian conception of piynows™* which plays an 
important role in theoretical discussions and dramatical reali- 
zations during the Renaissance. It is not only the question of 
the three unities and the definition of the tragedy—Aristotelian 
influence can be proved also in the psychology of the Renais- 
sance tragedy and its composition. Six elements form the Aris- 
totelian tragedy: three external namely, Spectacular Present- 
ment, Lyrical Song, Diction, and three internal namely, Plot, 
Character, and Thought. It would be a comparatively easy 
task to show the prevailance of these Aristotelian perceptions 
in the Renaissance tragedy. Also the Aristotelian rule that 
Plot or the representation of the action is of primary importance 
while Character and Thought come next in order, has been fol- 
lowed by the Renaissance authors to a large extent. The Inevit- 


12 Karl Vossler, op. cit., p. 182. 18 Politics, I, 2, 13, 14. 
** For the following discussion the edition of S. H. Butcher, M. P., The 
Poetics of Aristotle, has been used. 
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able and the Unexpected on the combination of which depend 
the best tragic effects, constitute the center of the tragedy of 
Racine. Even the fact that the Renaissance era did not develop 
a deeper understanding for history, subordinating the historical 
thought to poetry and blending historical facts with legends 
and epical motives, (we think in this connection of historiog- 
raphers as famous as Guicciardini (1483-1540), Francisco de 
Moneada (1586-1635), Pérez de Hita (1544-1619), and Father 
Juan de Mariana (1537-1624) may be reduced to the Aristo- 
telian formula according to which dramatic unity can be 
attained only by the observance of Poetic as distinct from His- 
toric Truth; for Poetry is an expression of the Universal, His- 
tory of the Particular. We need mention only Tasso and 
Ariost, Lope de Vega and Calderon, Scaliger and Castelvetro 
in order to understand the significance of the Aristotelian 
preception. 

It cannot be the purpose of this article to investigate the 
extent of the influence of Aristotle on St. Thomas. It is our 
task to show whether there are in the Thomistice philosophy 
thoughts which at their part influenced the Romance literatures 
of the following centuries. Whether these thoughts are in 
accordance with those of Aristotle or not is without importance 
for the course of our discussion. It may be anticipated, that, 
because of both, philosophical and psychological reasons, gen- 
erally those thoughts of the Angelic Doctor which can be re- 
traced in the literary works of the centuries after St. Thomas 
show an intellectual kinship with those of Aristotle. Speaking 
of the Beautiful St. Thomas points out that a certain wholeness 
or perfection is necessary, for whatever is incomplete is to that 


extent ugly.** Adding that a new proportion or harmony and 
clarity, belongs to the concept of Beauty, St. Thomas gives 
exactly that definition of the Beautiful that is typical and 
characteristic of the ideology of the Renaissance. Measure and 


15 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1 a, XXIX, 8. 
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form, the right proportion and the tendency to perfection—those 
are the marks which decisively distinguish the Renaissance 
from the following Baroque—not only in the field of literature 
but also in that of architecture, sculpture, and painting. What 
Winckelmann in the eighteenth century called the “edle Ein- 
falt und stille Groesse,” is precipitated to a large extent tr the 
definition of St. Thomas. If we agree with the statement of 
Chesterton ** that the appeal of Aquinas might be called the 
appeal to Reason and the Authority of the Senses, then, also that 
part of the definition of classicism is added which we consider 
as essential for the Renaissance namely, Reason, that Reason 
which finds its noblest expression in the French literature of 
the classical ‘age. Now all the presuppositions are fulfilled for 
the statement that the philosophy of St. Thomas contains in 
its germ all the elements of humanism which are regarded as 
the central conceptions of the Renaissance. All those elements 
of Renaissance literature which in their complexity represent 
the new attitude namely, Humanism, Rationalism, and the 
tendency to the Whole, are by no means contrary to the Thom- 
istic thought—as erroneously has been said by those who 
attempted to erect an artificial barrier between the Middle Ages 


and the Renaissance instead of recognizing the continuity. It 
was a very special idea of St. Thomas that man is to be studied 


in his whole manhood; that a man is not a man without his 
body just as he is not a man without his soul.... “ These 
Saints (Francis of Assisi and St. Thomas) were in the most 
exact sense of the term, Humanists; because they were insisting 
on the immense importance of the human being in the theo- 
logical scheme of things.” *” Under these circumstances it 
seems quite correct to say that Medievalism was not a Renais- 
sance but a Naissance because it was superior to Renaissance 
16 Cf. G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas (New York, 1933). 


7G. K. Chesterton, op. cit., pp. 27, 28 (Spanish edition, Buenos Aires, 
1940). 
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in so far as the Renaissance was limited to the re-discovering 
of perished and forgotten values, while the Middle Ages dealt 
with living beings. And it is also correct to say that the inter- 
national attitude—what we call the cosmopolitism of Renais- 
sance—is precipitated in the personalities of the spiritual and 
intellectual leaders of the Middle Ages. Both, Saint Francis 
and Saint Thomas, were Italians but in every way Europeans. 
The Middle Ages developed a much larger natural feeling for 
international attitude than is thinkable in modern times. It 
was St. Thomas who saved the human element in Christian 
theology, if he used for convenience certain elements in heathen 
philosophy. “ Only the human element is also the Christian 
one.” ** With this statement we have reached the point that 
always had been considered decisive for Renaissance thought 
namely, the emphasis laid on the human element. There is a 
great difference between the humanistic attitude of the four- 
teenth century and the humanistic viewpoint of the Renais- 
sance. The medieval humanism assumes a kind of exclusive 
attitude toward the human being in so far as the newly dis- 
covered heritage of ancient times remains strictly reserved for 
a comparatively small group of scholars and learned who look 
down on the average man with a certain contempt. It is a 
merit of the Renaissance to stress the importance and the sig- 
nificance of the individual without regard to his scholarly 
accomplishments. If we find in St. Thomas the same respect 
for the human element, for the personality, for the individual 
then the artificial abyss is bridged which separated Scholasti- 
cism from the Renaissance. Then we may pursue a line of 
development which leads directly from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century without any break in tradition and continuity. 
“While the Renaissance marked the self-discovery, self-reali- 
zation, and self-exaltation of man, it also glimpsed the beginning 
of discovery, realization and exaltation of the material means 


18 G. K. Chesterton, op, cit., p. 75. 
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which would offer man a fuller life.” *® An investigation of 
the social theories of St. Thomas easily would show that many 
hints to these material means are contained in the doctrines of 
the Angelic Doctor. We fully agree with the comparison made 
by Chesterton that the double function of St. Thomas rather 
recalls the double activity of some great Renaissance craftsman 
like Michelangelo or Leonardo da Vinci who would work on the 
outer wall, planning and building the fortification of the city; 
and then retire into the inner chamber to carve a model of some 
cup or casket for a reliquary. The comparison with the Renais- 
sance may be brought so far as to say that both elements which 
are so characteristic of the personality of St. Thomas namely, 
contemplation and activity, reappear in the Renaissance par- 
ticularly in the Spanish Golden Age during the period of the 
ascetics and mystics. It is essentially characteristic of the 
spirit of the leading ascetics and mystics that their way of con- 
templation is an active one, that activity with concrete purposes 
is the typical form of Spanish contemplation. If it is justifiable 
to say that St. Thomas was the first who approached the study 
of concepts in a scientific spirit, then we may have to acknowl- 
edge that the same spirit is prevailing in Santa Teresa. The 
aim of Santa Teresa is an attempt to synthesize all knowledge in 
an ordered and related whole, in which the connection of one 
part with another is shown to be inevitable. “ In that grandiose 
scheme science certainly has its place.”*° Even in such 
subtle problem as the mystical preparation of the soul a far- 
reaching accordance between the representative of medieval 
religious thought and the representative of the religious thought 
of the Golden Age must be stated. “ Both Saint Thomas as 
well as Santa Teresa regard human life as a journey to God, and 
Santa Teresa and St. John of the Cross emphasize the advantage 

2° Sister Mary Vincent Killen, 0. P., Man in the New Humanism, The 


Catholic University of America, 1934, p. 35. 
*°C. Latte, op. cit., p. 111. 
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and the practical necessity of those periods of trial and purgation 
by which the soul is fitted for the higher stage of the spiritual 
life.” ** Even the well-known story of the crucifix that spoke 
to St. Thomas himself may be compared with the visions of 
Santa Teresa who underwent her transcendental experiences in 
a state which she calls a trance. 

In his introduction to “ Dante and his times,” Karl Vossler 
sets forth the position of Thomistic philosophy in its connection 
with the mystic philosophy and that of Averroes. According 
to his statement the Thomistic system which is to be sought 
where the systems of the mystics and the Averroists stand apart, 
is the midway between nature and spirit, matter and form, 
body and soul, sensuousness and reason, reason and revelation. _ 
“ Since all these principles meet in the human being, the chief 
interest of Thomistic philosophy centers at this point. While 
the systems of the mystics are prevailingly theological and those 
of the Arabians naturalistic, it is the anthropological tendency 


that is peculiar to Thomism.” ** This is exactly the position 
which is taken by the Renaissance in its attempt to find the 
midway in all matters of life, that midway which finds its ex- 
pression in the stress which is laid upon measure and form. 


IV 


The preceding lines may have shown how deeply the general 
influence of Aristotle and Saint Thomas was felt in the Renais- 
sance era of the three Romance countries, Italy, France, and 
Spain. We do not claim that Platonism did not play an im- 
portant rdle, and the mentioning of the court of Lorenzo il Mag- 
nifico in Florence during the second half of the fifteenth century 
with the foundation of the Academy by Marcilius Ficinus and 
Pico della Mirandola, is a sufficient proof for the revival and 
existence of the founder of philosophical idealism. "What we 


21C, Lattey, op. cit., p. 210. 
22 Karl Vossler, Medieval culture (New York, 1929), p. 108. 
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want to show is the fact that both currents lived side by side, 
that both became evident in literary phenomena and that we 
ought to avoid an oft commetted error of underestimating the 
importance of Aristotle for the Renaissance and the continuity 
of Thomism from the Middle Ages throughout the following 
centuries. The evidence of Aristotelianism in the pre-Renais- 
sance literature never has been doubted. Therefore, it cannot 
be our task to demonstrate its influence on the early Romance 
literature. For different reasons it is impossible to set forth 
the connection between Dante, Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
Although we do not go so far as some authors did who called 
the Divina Commedia a word for word comment of the phi- 
losophical thought of St. Thomas, nobody can seriously deny 
that there are not only closest connections but that Dante ex- 
pressed in his Commedia as well as in his Convivio deepest 
admiration for and gratitude to the great pagan philosopher as 
well as the Angelic Doctor. It may be sufficient to recall here 
the famous words of the Inferno.” 


Vidi il Maestro di color che sanno 

Seder tra filosofica famiglia; 

Tutti lo miran, tutti onor gli fanno 
«Quivi vid’ io Socrate e Platone 

Che innanzi agli altri pitt presso gli stanno 


The theoretical statement of Dante concerning his high appre- 
ciation of Aristotle, expressed in the Convivio in the words: 
Aristotle is most worthy of trust and obedience as being the 
master artist who considers and teaches us the end of human life, 
to which, as men, we are ordained, finds its practical realization 
in the Commedia. The most striking thing of all is to find that 
Dante in the 24th canto of the Paradiso commences the state- 
ment of his own theological creed in words taken directly from 
Aristotle’s definition of the Deity: 


28 Dante, Inferno, IV, 131. 
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I in one God believe; 
One sole eternal Godhead, of whose love 
All heaven is moved, himself unmoved the while. 


In the 27th canto Beatrice, standing in the ninth heaven, points 
to the circumference or primum mobile of Aristotle and speaks 
to Dante in the following Aristotelian terms: 


Here is the goal, whence motion on his race 
Starts: motionless the center, and the rest 
All moved around. Except the soul divine, 
Place in this heaven is none; the soul divine, 
wherein the love, which ruleth o’er its orb, 

Is kindled, and the virtue, that it sheds: 
One circle, light and love, enclasping it, 

As this doth clasp the others; and to Him, 
Who draws the bound, its limit only known. 
Measured itself by none, it doth divide 
Motion to all, counted unto them forth, 

As by the fifth to half ye count forth ten. 
The vase, wherein time’s roots are plunged, thou seest: 
Look elsewhere for the leaves. 


The highest glorification of both, Aristotle and St. Thomas, may 


be found in the following sentence 


L’un fu tutto serafico in ardore, 
L’altro per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce un splendore 


At the end of the Convivio Dante calls St. Thomas il buono 
frate Tommaso. Still more important is the position granted 
to Aristotle in this work. Speaking about the peripatetics 
Dante points out that “ tiene questa gente oggi lo regimento del 
mondo indottrina per tutte parti, e puotesi appellare quasi 
cattolica opinione.” ?° The special function which Thomism 
fulfilled in Dante’s mind was precisely that it presented practi- 
ally all these elements in a coherently elaborated and définitely 


24 Paradiso, XI, 37-39, 25 Convivio, IV, 6. 
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formulated system. The Thomistic articulation, Natural 
Knowledge (Philosophy),—Supernatural Knowledge (The- 
ology ),—Beatific Vision (Religious Experience and Contem- 
plation)—or in Dante’s symbolism, Vergil—Beatrice—St. 
Bernard, form the main support of the inward framework of 
the Divina Commedia.** The two canti of the Paradiso *" deal- 
ing with the Angelic Choirs are interesting examples of Dante’s 
detailed following of St. Thomas. The doctrine of the free 
will,** the problem of the Divine Providence,” the unity of the 
soul,*® the conception of divine justice and his ethical theory,** 
the description of the damned in the Inferno as coloro c’hanno 
perduto il ben dello intellecto. Dante’s philosophical deriva- 
tion of love finds its root in the teachings of Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas. Love is the spiritual union of the soul with 
the beloved subject. The beloved (Beatrice) leads the poet on 
his way to God.* 

Doubtlessly under the influence of scholastic philosophy 
Guido Cavalcanti, the founder of the “ dolce stil nuovo,” de- 
spised Vergil because, as Boccaccio says, he considered philos- 
ophy of greater worth than poetry, as it truly is.** In this 
statement of Boccaccio we recognize the influence of scholastic 
ideology. “ Thomistic philosophy, which confirms the inde- 
pendence of conceptual and rational knowledge, could not but 


see in the imaginative creations of art a web of lies, to be alle- 
gorically interpreted. But since that philosophy recognized in 
the biblical writings and in the visions of the saints a direct 
revelation from God, it, too, made provision for a mystical 


*° Cf. Lattey, op. cit., p. 272. 28 Purgatorio, XVI. 

27 Paradiso, XXVIII and XXIX. 2° Paradiso, XIX? XXI. 

°° Purgatorio, IV, 1-12; XXV, 52 ff. 

*1 Purgatorio, XVIII, 40 ff.; Paradiso, IV, 64 ff.; XIX. 

** Cf. Adolf Gaspary, Geschichte der italienischen Literatur (Strassburg, 
1885), vol. I, p. 467. 

°° Cf. Francesco de Sanctis, History of Italian Literature (New York), 
1931, p. 53. 
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opening heavenward through which the rays of invisible beauty 
and inspired poetry could come down.” ** The fact that early 
Italian literature is not popular poetry but bears scholarly char- 
acter is due to Aristotle and St. Thomas and their overwhelm- 
ing position in the realm of Italian literary art. We may even 
assume that the tales of knighthood which play an enormous 
role in the French, Spanish, Portuguese literature could not 
develop in Italy since the early poets under the influence of the 
theologians and philosophers of their country despised the pre- 
tensions of the heroes of these fictions. Their heroes were Ver- 
gil, Ovid, Cicero, Livy, Aristotle, Plato, Galen, Justinian, 
Boethius, St. Augustine and St. Thomas.** Even in works of 
secondary literary importance as in Boccaccio’s “ Fiametta” 
and “ Corbaccio ”—the latter used as a model by Martinez de 
Toledo, the Archbishop of Talavera (1398-1470)-—we find 
evident traces of Aristotelian thought. Fiametta quotes Aris- 
totle as often as possible in order to explain her feelings. 


Even a personality like Pietro Aretino (1492-1556) a prob- 
lematic character in every meaning of the word, a man who 
wrote both, lives of saints and books full of obscenity, refers to 
Aristotle. We do not contend that the influence of this phi- 


losopher on Aretino was a very strong one. Yet we will not for- 


get that Aristotle plays an important role in “ Ipocrita,” one 
of the first Italian picaresque novels which may have been writ- 
ten under the influence of the Spanish rogue novel. This is not 
the place to outline the content of Ipocrita. It may be sufi- 
cient to say that Aretino describes the life and career of a courte- 
san Talanta who becomes rich by deceiving her lovers and who 
ends as a respected woman. (In this point we see the connec- 
tion with Lazarillo de Tormes who too ends as a respected citi- 
zen after having conducted a very despiteful life.) The “ phi- 


** Karl Vossler, op. cit., vol. I, p. 128. 
°° Cf. F. de Sanctis, op. cit., p. 82. 
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losopher ” in Aretino’s novel studies Aristotle while his wife 
deceives him. More important for our study is the influence of 
Aristotle on Torquato Tasso (1544-1595). In his attempt to 
create for Italy an epic work which might be compared with the 
epics of Homer and Vergil, Tasso, one of the noblest personali- 
ties of the Italian Renaissance, studied the aesthetic rules prac- 
tically applied by Homer and Vergil and theoretically elaborated 
by Aristotle and Horace (ars poetica). Thus we may state that 
particularly the Gerusalemme liberata, a wonderful unifi- 
cation of classical and romantic epic, shows traces of his critical 
and philosophical studies. It would be a very attractive task 
to draw one line from Homer to Plato and Aristotle over Vergil 
and Horace to St. Thomas, Dante and Tasso. 

Also the sixteenth and seventeenth century still show the in- 
fluence of Aristotelianism. Giambattista Marino (1569-1625), 
a poet who according to his own words considers as the task of 
the poet to describe the “ marvelous ” who says that “ chi non 


sa far stupir, vada alla striglia” (who is not able to shock the 
reader may better brush horses) refers to Aristotle in defending 
the mixture of tragic and comic situations in his works. 


Although most of the authors of the so-called “ nuove science ” 
are contraposed to scholasticism, Tomaso Campanella (1568- 
1639) is deeply rooted in the philosophy of St. Thomas. It is 
of interest to see that Campanella who is opposed of both, 
Aristotle and Machiavelli, uses the scholastic method and makes 
religion the foundation of his critical, social and political ideas. 
“The word is the act of the will of God, an act in conformity 
with the plan or idea of God, and therefore in conformity with 
reason. So the world is ruled by God, and the instrument of 
God on earth is the pope, with the emperor as his arm.” ** In 
1690 the Academy Arcadia was founded in Rome with the pur- 
pose of fighting against lack of taste in contemporaneous litera- 


*°De Sanctis, op. cit., pp. 757, 758. 
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ture and of returning to formal and material simplicity.” 
The most remarkable personality of this era was Pietro Metas- 
tasio (1698-1782) whose greatest accomplishment is the crea- 
tion of the modern musical drama. Two of his dramas “ Cle- 
menza di Tito ” and “‘ Gioas ” are written as a challenge against 
Corneille’s “ Cinna” and Racine’s “ Athalie.” It was par- 
ticularly the French literature of the seventeenth century which 
laid great stress on the unities of the drama as supposed to be 
prescribed in Aristotle’s Poetics. But in reality Aristotle gave 
no importance to the external unity of time and place. Men- 
tioning the difference between tragedy and epic poetry he said 
that the one generally tries to limit its action to a period of 
24 hours, or not much to exceed that, while the other is un- 
limited in point of time.** But he did not lay this down as a 
law for tragedy. In his estratto dell’ “ Arte Poetica ” di Aris- 
totle, Metastasio, taking a critical position against the French 
authors, defends his position and attempts to prove that the 
musical drama constituted the real continuation of the classical 
tragedy. ‘It is due to his great achievements in the field of 
the dramatic art that after his death a badge was coined with 
the Latin inscription Sophocle Italico.” * 


V 


In the history of almost all mediterranean nations the epic 
opens the way to literature. Italy with the religious allegory 
of the Comedy constitutes one of the exceptions to this fact. 
The second phase is—mostly under oriental influence—didactic 
and moralistic literature. It is easy to understand that epics like 
the Cid or Le Chanson de Roland have neither the possibility 
nor the inclination of adapting philosophical influences what- 


87 Cf. Karl Vossler, Italienische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1927). 

88 Cf. Grant, op. cit. 

*® Vittorio Rossi, Storia dell letteratura italiana (Milano, 1930), vol. 
III, p. 106. 
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ever the trend of these influences might be. ‘There is one idea 
which stays in the foreground, one idea which dominates the 
real epic: it is the idea of heroism glorified in the Ilias as well 
as in the Aeneide, in the Bretonic cycle as well as in early 
French and Spanish literature. Things assume a different 
shape with the arising of didactic literature. The clergy lead in 
literary matters (see the introduction to this article) and the 
survival of classical thought is due to the use of the Latin lan- 
guage. The layman does not play as important a role as the 
priest or the monk, and the tradition of ancient thought through 
the Church Fathers remains the main source of didactic litera- 
ture. The word of St. Anselm “credo ut intelligam ” serves 
as an interpretation of reason which has been granted to us in 
order that we may comprehend Faith. The ancient thinker who 
had discovered Reason as a medium for comprehending the 
Divine Being was Aristotle and thus the abyss was bridged 
which had separated the philosophy of ancient times from the 
early literature of Romance countries. Early French litera- 
ture shows particularly the influence of the Organon of Aris- 
totle. One of the greatest French allegories, the Roman de la 
Rose (first part by Guillaume de Lorris, between 1220 and 1230, 
second part by Jean Clopinel de Meung-sur-Loire, about 
1270), displays strong traces of the philosophy of the Stagarite. 
Besides Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae it is Plato, 
Aristotle, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, St. Augustine, and Jean de 
Salisbury who mostly are quoted or partly translated. Two of 
the leading allegoric features of the second part of the Rose 
novel are Beauty and Reason. The statement of Aristotle “ it 
is of the essence of Beauty to satisfy the desire of the mind ” is 
the Leitmotiv of the action of the personified beauty in the Rose 
novel and the definition of the Beautiful as “ a kind of good ” “° 
fits properly this allegoric personality. The humanistic period 
of France does not produce elucidating personalities as that of 


*°Comm. in Lib. de Divinis Nominibus, cap. IV, lect. 9. 
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Italy; nevertheless, there is 4 humanistic period in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century particularly during the era of 
Charles V (1364-1380). One of the leading humanists of this 
time, Nicolas Oresme, Dean of the Church of Rouen and later 
Bishop of Lisieux, translated Aristotle into French from a 
Latin version derived from the Arabic.*? With this translation 
the beginning of a deeper study of Aristotle was introduced. 
Also in his political theory Oresme follows the Politics of Aris- 
totle, in subordinating the power of the king to the common wel- 
fare of the state. It may be stated for this whole period that 
the knowledge of Greek was extremely scarce throughout France 
also among the humanists and the works of Aristotle known 
only by means of Latin or Arabic translations. Imperator 
noster, omnium bonarum artium dictator perpetuus, the title, 
given to Aristotle by Scaliger in his Poetics (1561) anticipates 
the classical period of French literature which in the seven- 
teenth century follows the Aristotelian aesthetic rules in a rather 
slavish way. The unity of action is stressed very rigorously 
sometimes to the very detriment of the dramatic art. The Aris- 
totelian conception of verisimilitude limits the free development 
of art and leads to many misinterpretations. To imitate nature 
and to realize—using the Aristotelian term—the “ unfulfilled 
intentions ” remains the main task of the pre-classical and 
classical period. “ From A. Scaliger deduced the fundamental 
ideas that each literary genre has a discoverable norm and that 
the drama in particular should approach as closely as possible to 
the portrayal of actual truth.” ** Thus the classical period 
understands under “ vraisemblance ” the identity of our feelings 
when we are moved by true historical facts with the feelings 
which arise in us when we see a dramatic performance. The 
best example of the influence of this Aristotelian doctrine is 


“1Cf. William Nitze and E. Preston Dargan, A History of French 
Literature (New York, 1928), p. 99. 
“2 Nitze and Dargan, op. cit., p. 249. 
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our- given by Corneille: “les grands subjects doivent toujours aller 
| of au dela du vraiesemblances.” Therefore, Corneille does not 
this develop in his plays the heroic fate of unknown bourgeois but 
ater he resorts to historical personalities taken from the early Roman 
on a and the early Christian history. (Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, 
lon Le Cid.) It would be a very interesting task to investigate the 
ed. problem in how far those French poets and thinkers who under- 
ris- went the influence of Jansenism were dealing with Aristotle 
rel- and St. Thomas. Since this task goes far beyond the purpose 
rat of the article it may be mentioned at least as a problem worthy 
ce of discussion. It is a fact that Racine was acquainted with the 
vn works of the Church-Fathers and of St. Thomas and further- 
or more, we know that Descartes had studied St. Anselme and St. 
e, Thomas. Pascal reassumed the combat against the Jesuits in 
es his Lettres Provenciales and in his Pensées, advocating the 
n- return to St. Augustine. Yet a deeper consideration of these 
rr thoughts does not belong to the history of literature but to the 
y history of philosophy under the special viewpoint of the evolu- 
- tion of French thought. Returning to the vast field of French 
t literature, it may be mentioned that the great French classicist 


Nicolas Boileau (1686-1711) in his Art Poétique, particu- 
larly in the third book, shows the evident influence of Aris- 
totle. What Aristotle mentions as two main conceptions namely, 
Passion and Reason, what St. Thomas emphasizes as Reason 
and Free Will, constitutes the center of Boileau’s thought. 
Although he admits that “le vrai peut quelque fois n’étre pas 
vraisemblable ” he points out “ the probable rather than the 
actual truth must be told.” ** No wonder that a serious and 
devoted Catholic like Jacques-Benigne Bossuet (1627-1704), 
a contemporary of Boileau who in all the religious controversies 
of his era takes the Catholic part, admires the Aristotelian 
thought. He goes so far as to discover “dans la Bible ou 
l’Evangile les pensées d’Aristote.” ** Also in his political work 


“* Nitze and Dargan, op. cit., p. 328. 44 Cf. Lanson, op. cit., p. 577. 
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De Regimine Principum referring to reason he appeals to St. 
Thomas and to Aristotle. The philosophical influence of St. 
Thomas becomes most evident in Bossuet’s Logique. 


VI 


Greek, Jewish, and Arabian influences indicate the way of 
Spanish literature from its early beginning up to about the 
thirteenth century, a period in which the Arabian influence was 
driven back as a result of the growing movement of reconquista 
while the Greek philosophy for a certain time lost its influence 
because of the prevailing interest of the early humanistic epoch 
for Latin culture and philosophy. As we mentioned before, the 
philosophy of Aristotle became known in Spain particularly 
through the Arabians who on their part obtained their knowl- 
edge from Syrian sources. The Jewish influence becomes evi- 
dent in 1508 when Cardinal Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros 
prepared the edition of the polyglot Bible assisted by a group 
of converted Jews and by Juan de Vegara (1491-1557) who 
enjoyed a high reputation as a translator of Aristotle.** It was 
the great historian, statesman and theologian Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1503-1575), one of the most eminent, most illus- 
trious and cultured personalities of Spain under the rule of 
Charles V and Philip II, who translated the Mechanica de 
Aristotiles and who, unfortunately, did not carry out his project 
of interpreting the other works of Aristotle. Of much greater 
significance was the Aristotelian and the Thomistic philosophy 
for the Spanish ascetic and mystic which means much more than 
a more or less important branch of Spanish poetry but rather 
a penetration of the whole Spanish spirit and mind with a 
mentality and an attitude which characterize the whole six- 
teenth century. Considering the fact that, according to Menén- 
dez y Pelayo’s investigations, there existed in the sixteenth 


“° Cf. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Histoire de la littérature Espagnole (Paris, 
1928), p. 196. 
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century alone about 3000 Spanish authors devoted to ascetic 
and mystic, it becomes evident that there is a very large and 
rich field not yet scrutinized and a very worthy object of inves- 
tigation. Here only a few general outlines can be given in 
which we intend rather to show where the problem lies than to 
initiate a proper investigation.*© The regeneration of scho- 
lastic philosophy during the sixteenth Spanish century in the 
form of Neo-Scholasticism is fundamentally nothing else than 
the strong movement of the Spanish Contra-Reformation. St. 
Augustine’s famous proposition “credo ut intelligam ” enters 
the Spanish philosophy of this era in the form of the interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas, who had interpreted the Augustinian sen- 
tence from the viewpoint of Reason as the means to comprehend 
the genuine content of Faith. It was St. Thomas who has 
taught that we are able to recognize transcendental conceptions 
by means of the law of cause and effect. Furthermore, he had 


stated that “impressio divinae scientiae” is possible only 


through mystic contemplation and experience. Thomism con- 
stitutes the groundwork of the philosophy of Suarez (1548- 
1617) who subordinates philosophy to theology. The main 
work of Suarez Disputationes metaphysicae contains a 
criticism of the twelve Aristotelian categories, while his teach- 
ings concerning the essence and the justification of metaphysics 
is strongly based on Thomism. This attitude of Spanish think- 
ers strongly influenced, albeit indirectly, the leading artists of 
the nation in so far as Thomism and Nominalism were taught 
at the same universities where Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Cal- 
deron and many other famous Spanish writers received their 
education. Although Melchior Cano, the great predecessor of 
Suarez, advocated an Aristotelian-Platonic ecclecticism, the 
background of his theology is rooted in Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. Cano’s anti-mystic attitude remained without a visible 


“°Cf. here and for the following lines Ludwig Pfandl, Geschichte der 
spanischen Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bluetezeit (Freiburg, 1929). 
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influence on the mystic poetry which strove to accomplish a 
unification between its own purposes and St. Thomas. We 
ought to consider the fact that Domingo Baiiez, disciple of Cano, 
and since 1546 a Dominican, had been for 20 years the confessor 
of one of the greatest mystic poets of all times, Santa Teresa 
de Jesus. 

It is one of the particularities of the Spanish religious poetry 
that some times both trends, Platonism and Thomism, were 
represented by the same personality. The best example of this 
unification is Fray Luis de Leén (1528-1591), famous not only 
because of the trial initiated against him because of his criti- 
cisms of the vulgata and of his dissemination of a Castilian 
version of Salomon’s Cantar de los Cantares, but famous par- 
ticularly because of his work Los nombres de Cristo in which 
he investigated the meanings of 14 different names given to 
our Lord (The arm of God, Pastor, Prince of Peace, Son of 
man, the Saviour and so on). The Thomistic differentiation 
between anima and spiritus plays an important rdle among the 
Spanish mystic authors. This theory posited by Fox Morcillo 
in his work De natura philosophiae seu de Platonis et Aris- 
totelis consensione (1554) is reassumed later on by the Do- 
minican Juan de Santo Tomas (T1644) and is applied also 
by the Spanish mystics as the basis and presupposition of 
their analytic-practical psychology.*’ It is characteristic of 
the religious literature of this period that Reason and Contem- 
plation in the exact Thomistic meaning play a decisive rdle 
and constitute the background for the three grades of human 
perfection, purgatio, illuminatio, unio. Among the leading 
personalities of Spanish mysticism may be mentioned Fray 
Luis de Granada (1504-1588), one of the greatest orators of all 
times, and celebrated by Philip II because of his eloquence. 
His Introduccion al simbolo de la fe, his Memorial de la 
vida christiana and the Guia de pecadores deserve study 


‘7 Cf. L. Pfandl, op. cit., p. 55. 
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and consideration. Guia de pecadores follows the Thomistic 
method. The work contains “a description of the 12 reasons 
which obligate us to follow the way of virtue and of the 12 
rewards which are granted to us if we follow this way.” ** The 
book is a real leader for all those who are willing to go on the 
path of virtue and it gives to the sinner means and advice of 
liberating himself from his aberrations. Particularly the erd 
of the work with its appeal to self-control and discipline proves 
its descent from Thomism. Even in his method Fray Luis de 
Granada follows the Aristotelian way, reassumed to a certain 
extent by St. Thomas. The use of Categories, the divisions and 
subdivisions, the exact definitions and determinations point to 
Aristotelianism and to Thomism. Also the introduction “ al 
simbolo de la fe” takes the Summa Theologica as its direct 
model. One of the most striking personalities of the Spanish 
mysticism, one of the most creative personalities, Juan de la 
Cruz (1542-1591), shows Thomistic influence in the empiristic 
ways of his thought. It is St. Thomas to whom he is indebted 
for his evaluation of Christian virtues, as it is Bernhard Clair- 
vaux who influenced St. Juan in his poetical achievements. 
Ia subida del Monte Carmelo, one of the deepest works of 
Spanish mysticism, is not thinkable without a preceding study 
of scholastic philosophy. 

Of less importance are the traces left by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas in the non-religious Spanish poetry. Lope de Vega 
(1562-1635) attacks the Aristotelian unities in his Arte 
nuevo de hacer comedias en este tiempo (1609) because the 
richness of his creative spirit would not suffer the ties of the 
classical rules: 


Y, cuando he de escribir una comedia, 
Encierro los preceptos con seis llaves. 


In spite of his opposition to the master of the classicism Lope 


““L. Pfandl, op. cit., p. 163. 
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de Vega in his “ Dorotea”’ makes many of his characters quote 
Aristotle. 

It would go far beyond the purpose of this paper to continue 
the investigation of Aristotelian and Thomistic influences dur- 
ing the centuries that followed the Renaissance. Otherwise 
Ignacio Luzin (1702-1754) ought to be mentioned who in his 
Poetica recommended the subordination of poetry to the 
Aristotelian rules. In the foreword of the Poetica Luzan 
warned his readers against the possible error of believing that 
the principles set forth in his work are new “ for on the con- 
trary they mostly go back to Aristotle.” *° “ Naturally enough 
Luzan felt that there was in the rules the remedy needed to com- 
bat the disease which had done so much to bring about the 
decadence of Spanish letters.” °° Similar motives may have 
caused Montesquieu to adopt the traditional divisions of Aris- 
totle in his Esprit des lots and Ernest Renan in his thesis 
on Averroes et l’Averroisme. 

It may be repeated to avoid any misunderstandings: we do 
not contend that Aristotelian and Thomistic influences, strong 
as they were in the Middle Ages, prevail in the Renaissance 
literature. The strong current of Platonism which flows 
through the Renaissance shall, by no means, be underestimated. 
Yet, in the interest of historical and philosophical truth, it 
was intended to show that a just evaluation of the literary pro- 
ductivity during the Renaissance era cannot be given without 
a high acknowledgment of the merits of Aristotelian and 
Thomistice philosophy. 

Werner. PEISER. 

Loyola University. 


“° Cf. Robert E. Pellissier, The Neo-Classic Movement in Spain During 
The XVIII Century (Stanford University, 1918). 
5° R. E. Pellissier, op. cit., p. 23. 
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Experience and Substance. An Essay in Metaphysics. By DeWirr H. 
Parker. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1941. 
Pp. x + 371. 


This Essay by a professor of the University of Michigan is offered as 
“a contribution to a way of thinking the fundamental style of which 
was initiated by Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, recast by Berkeley, 
Leibnitz and Fichte, and immensely enriched by Bergson, James and 
Whitehead ” (p. vii). The viewpoint is “broadly idealist, finitist and 
monadistic in character,” we might add, in view of the array of thinkers 
whose inspiration is acknowledged, “ highly ecclectic.” The epistemo- 
logical aspect of the problem, though never forgotten, is subordinated 
to the ontological; hence the propriety of the subtitle: an Essay in 
Metaphysics. Except in certain chapters which might discourage the 
reader by the subtlety of the argument and the technicality of the termi- 
nology, the book is written in an attractive style and enriched with an 
abundance of examples and illustrations which strike the imagination 
and hold the attention of the reader. The student of Scholasticism may 
be forced to challenge some conclusions and to take exception to some 
arguments, but he will welcome Dr. Parker’s essay as a new evidence 
of a trend in modern philosophy away from Empiricism and Materialism. 

Passing over the discussion of some probiems which do not appear 
to be so clearly connected with what we regard as the main theses of 
the essay, such as: Universals (Ch. VII), Space and Time (Ch. VIIT), 
Theory of Relations (Ch. X-XI), Nature of Value (Ch. XV), we shall 
be content with a brief outline and criticism of the solutions given to 
three problems which have arrested our attention: 1. the problem of 
Substance, (Ch. II-V); 2. the problem of Causality, (Ch. XII-XIV); 
3. the problem of God, (Ch. XVI-XVII). 

A. The problem of Substance. The idealistic trend of the author’s 
thought reveals itself immediately in his analysis of experience which 
he identifies with substance and ultimately with the Self, though we 
should note at once that Dr. Parker is anything but a subjectivist. It is 
to experience that he traces the origin of the concept of substance, 
though he cautions us that “ experience although the basis, is not the 
starting-point of philosophy ” (p. 26). The first fact to which he calls 
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attention is that “experience falls into distinct wholes.” These wholes 
or centers of experience are like “ circles that are never concentric or 
coincident, (they) never lie wholly one within another, but may overlap 
or be tangential” (p. 27). Experience is yours or mine, hence an indi- 
vidual, a self. This first fact he calls “ centricity.” The next element 
he finds in substance is activity in the form of “ expressions” or giving 
of meaning, of “ concepts” which are at once descriptions or affirma- 
tions of existence, and of “ volitions,”’ all united in “every unit of 
action.” Hence he rejects Hume’s description of the self as made up of 
“impressions and reflections.” These activities are distinct from the 
sensa in which we are passive, but the two are inextricably interwoven 
in the unity of self (p. 37). Of the senses some fall under the control 
of the self, others do not. This “ countercontrol bears an obvious re- 
semblance to the traditional concept of “ resistance” as the source of 
belief in an external world” (p. 39). The author parts with James’ 
view that “the thoughts are the thinker” and Mach’s theory that “ Die 
Elemente bilden das Ich,” on the ground that such views “ seem to re- 
duce the self, which is intuitively a unity, to a bare multiplicity of 
factors” (p. 41); and, making the distinction between the focal self, 
that “complex of compresent activities” which reminds us of James’ 
“historical self, or me, and the matrix self from which activities must 
derive and from which they get their stability (pp. 43-44), he concludes 
(p. 46) that the centricity of experience is an ego-centricity, and that 
the universe is at least a plurality of selves. 

The next chapter (III, Experience as substance) is an elaboration of 
the concept of substance. It opens with a review of the historical 
moments in the development of the concept. To be a substance means: 
1. to be subject but never predicate,—* Aristotle’s most original and 
characteristic contribution ” (p. 49) ; 2. to be independent—a note men- 
tioned by Aristotle and destined to be enlarged by Descartes and Spinoza; 
3. to be causally efficient—a note recognized by Plato and Aristotle and 
later stressed by Leibnitz; 4. to be conserved through change—a note 
also given by Aristotle and later on stressed by Kant. The Scholastic 
student will recognize the element of truth contained in this analysis, 
and the qualifications and restrictions which are required to adjust it to 
the traditional Thomistiec analysis. 

The chapter devoted to Experience and matter (Ch. V) will call for 
more serious reservations. For the author makes his able refutation of 
materialism a mere step to his profession of idealism and to his claim 
that experience cannot in any way be interpreted in terms of matter. 
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That it requires a conscious mind to recognize the existence of matter, 
and that the material universe is the product of a conscious will we must 
admit, but neither of these truths implies that matter is not possessed 
of reality. We are surprised that an author who makes experience the 
corner-stone of his system should fail to acknowledge the validity of 
one of the main forms of experience. Making due allowance for the 
difficulty of interpreting the data of perception, it seems that at least 
the fact of the existence of the material world is as clearly revealed by 
sense experience as the existence of the self is revealed by consciousness. 

B. The problem of Causality. We have noticed that Dr. Parker rec- 
ognizes causal efficiency as one of the characteristics of substance. He 
devotes three chapters (XII-XIV) to the study of causality and we are 
indebted to him for a thorough discussion of the validity of the concept 
of cause and for a careful discrimination between causality and deter- 
minism. Both the critique of causality presented by Hume in his 
Treatise on Human Nature on the grounds of experience, and that 
which is offered on the ground of uselessness in our times by the expo- 
nents of scientific methodology are examined. Against Hume Dr. Parker 
sets forth (p. 229seq.) the essential facts which are covered by the 
causal concept, viz. 1. that “ causality presupposes change, and in par- 
ticular, to use the language of contemporary philosophical analysis, 
a succession of events ”; 2. that “such events (among which the causal 
relations holds) are always instances of classes of events, and the causal 
relation can be stated—and usually is stated —as holding between 
classes ”; 3. that “there is a sort of ‘necessary’ or internal connection, 
direct or indirect, between such events (that) makes prediction possible; 
4. the fact of “ origination”; 5. the “ principle of convergence or ab- 
sorption,” i.e. the plurality of causes; 6. “conservation” which Dr. 
Parker calls “ the echoes of the past ” (p. 273) and Russell, “ mnemonic 
causation ”; 7. the levels of causality, which remind us of the Aristo- 
telian concept of a hierarchy of causes. All these elements, Dr. Parker 
believes (p. 234), have gone essentially unchallenged, except the third, 
i.e. the existence of an internal relation or ‘ncessary connection’ 
among the events in a causal series. This factor has been attacked from 
the phenomenological side (Hume) on the ground that we have no 
experience and therefore no valid concept of necessity, and from the 
side of the philosophy of scientific method on the ground that it is not 
needed in the work of science. Of the criticism of Hume by Dr. Parker 
(Ch. XII) we shall retain only the significant conclusion (p. 248): 
“The reason that we can make this inference (of future from present 
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events) is not that there is some direct necessary connection between 
one event and another . . . but because there is a creative will which, 
having brought forth the one event, needs the other to complete its 
intention. If we know the intention, we can infer from the given event 
to the future event. ... This connection with the creative will is the 
‘causal necessity ’.” We may not agree with the author’s stressing of 
causal necessity instead of origination which, for us, is the essential 
factor in causation and admits of the distinction between the physical 
order subject to necessity and the moral order in which causes are free; 
but we note with satisfaction the manner in which he links even physical 
causality with finality and ultimately with intelligence. 

The newer critique of causality (Ch. XIII) substitutes probability 
for the old concept of necessity; it does not attempt to disprove 
causality, it merely renders it superfluous. However “in the long run 
a superfluous concept is equivalent for scientific purposes to a false 
one” (p. 249). The results of Dr. Parker’s discussion of the methodo- 
logical critique may be given fin his own words (p. 268): “ The con- 
temporary critique of causality has failed in so far as it has sought to 
prove that science has no need of causality, for even probable inference 
presupposes the stability of frequencies, which is understandable only 
through verae causae—forces or interests—capable of generating events. 
An event or series of events is probable if there exists a force tending 
toward its realization. The existence of a necessary connection between 
events,—not between the events as such, but between the events through 
the forces that generate them, remains then unassailed. . . . The status 
of causality emerges unimpaired, therefore, out of the newer critique: 
probability itself rests on causality.” Hence the fact of causation is a 
fact that cannot be questioned; “a causeless world is not only an unreal 
world, it is not even a possible world ” (p. 229). 

Now the causality which Dr. Parker defends is “ causality without 
determinism,” and while he devotes a whole chapter (XIV) to what he 
calls “the mechanism of causality,” he is careful to note (p. 270): 
“The mechanism of which I am writing is not mechanical.” In the 
previous chapters causality had been considered as applying to indi- 
vidual events; here the subject is the interaction of causes which is 
evidenced in organization, or “ causality through wholes” and in the 
levels of causality, or “ depth or underneath causality.” While he finds 
evidences of the conditioning of the higher levels by the lower, v. g. 
without body no personality, Dr. Parker insists that determination “ is 
not one-way only from the lower to the higher, but two-way, from the 
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higher to the lower as well” (p. 283), and, applying this view to the 
problem of the relation between the mind and the body, he recognizes 
indeed an element of truth in the theories of parallelism and identity, 
but his preference is definitely for interactionism (p. 287). Finally he 
reviews his whole theory of causality and defines the sense in which 
must be understood the ancient axiom that the same causes produce the 
same effects. “ The axiom holds, if by cause be meant vera causa, a force 
or intention ” (p. 290) ; but, taken simply, it is unapplicable, “ for there 
are no absolutely same causes,” and being transitory, “effects cannot 
be resurrected in their full individuality.” The truth of the axiom can 
be saved only by means of the distinction between the essence and the 
accidents of the cause. 

C. The problem of God. The problem of the ultimate reality is 
treated by Dr. Parker in the last two chapters of his work (Ch. XVI, 
The Eternal; Ch. XVII, Interpretations of the Eternal). He is neither 
a Platonist nor an ontologist. “By following the way of essences, we 
cannot reach a genuine realm of eternal existence” (p. 320). But, 
following the path blazed by Aristotle and giving a new form to the 
axiom which forbids any regressus in infinitum, he argues that the 
“levels of existence,” which we have met above, presuppose a final 
lowest level to which he gives the rather strange name of “the Omega 
system,” an ultimate, all determining but itself undetermined mode of 
reality which is eternal (p. 322). We think the term “lowest” must 
be interpreted not qualitatively, as it is in materialistic evolutionism, 
for we have seen how the author stands poles apart from materialism, 
but rather ontologically, in the sense of basic or fundamental. And we 
are confirmed in our view when we turn to the author’s next argument. 
There he approaches the problem of the ultimate reality through the 
concept of truth, and he argues that, just as historical truths possess a 
“subsequent eternity,” i.e. are immutable, so all physical laws or in- 
variances, in as much as they imply a relation between a mind, an 
essence and an objective state of affairs expressed through the essence, 
possess an “ antecedent eternity, and eternal now.” There exists there- 
fore an eternal form, the form of the Omega system, which finds its 
expression both in mathematical truths and in ethical axioms. Thus are 
ruled out the two current materialistic pictures of the physical universe: 
the scientific picture which paints it wholly in terms of relational con- 
cepts, and the common sense picture which reifies those abstractions. 
The former is dismissed with the severe but well merited characteriza- 
tion of “the myth of the twentieth century ” (p. 330). 
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The last chapter (XVII) introduces us to the problem of the truth 
of religion. In view of its amazing persistence throughout the history 
of mankind the religious interpretation of nature cannot be utterly 
factitious, it has at least an initial plausibility, the more so as the objec- 
tions raised against it have no demonstrative force (p. 341). The author 
refers to the objections based on sociology or on the theory of evolution. 
However to ascertain the nature of God, to whom he still gives the 
name of “the Omega system,” he will not invoke the testimony of the 
mystics, owing to its exceptionality, nor the testimony of faith, which 
would not be conclusive, nor will he invoke after Descartes the principle 
of the cooperation of the object with the subject in the formation of 
ideas, owing to the difficulty of fixing the limits of imagination, and so 
of error, in human thinking. He summarizes his own argument as 
follows (p. 351): “In order to complete our metaphysical system we 
have found that we need to postulate the existence of a Being that shall 
fulfil certain functions. These functions—of ground of creation, of basis 
of unity, and of truth—can be fulfilled only by a Being of a complexity 
and order of higher type than man.” He does not pretend that his 
argument constitutes a proof like the traditional ontological, cosmo- 
logical and teleological ‘ proofs’; “it depends frankly upon accepting 
the whole framework of philosophy of this book.” Here we are tempted 
to judge the author too modest. Be that as it may, the author having 
demonstrated the existence of “ a Supreme Being” turns to the study 
of the special relationship between man and the Eternal, and on the 
whole we find his views on Providence understood as God’s special care 
of man, with the stress laid on man’s moral and spiritual needs and 
aspirations, in substantial harmony with the Christian concept. It is 
only when we come to his treatment of the problem of evil and to the 
conclusions he draws from his reflections regarding the nature of God 
and the destiny of man that we find ourselves in serious disagreement 
with the author. He is right in approaching the problem of evil from 
the moral angle. The evil in the world is not pain, or even death, it is 
sin, the frustration for which there is no compensation. But is it not 
rash to argue as does the author (p. 317), that “ God is responsible for 
the evil in the world . . . because all existence proceeds from him, .. . 
for at least God permitted such men as we to be, with our freedom and 
our limitations ... (and) Creation entailed the Fall”? It is not enough 
to add, though it is true, that “ the Fall entailed the plan of Salvation,” 
and that “God’s boundless sympathy makes him suffer for all the 
misery of his creatures,” which may appeal to our emotions but is re- 
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jected by our reason. How can God be omnipotent if “the limits of 
God are within his nature: the original sin of conflict and desire”? 
Reading these lines we are not surprised to see the book closing on a 
note of sadness if not of despair and with the placing of the wisdom 
of Buddhism, which makes death the final peace, above the wisdom of 
Plato and of Christianity, which teaches that “in creation born of love 
there is happiness.” Perhaps we may find the key to what impresses 
us as the sad ending of a noble effort in the dedication of the book 
“to the memory of DeWitt Webster Parker; died in action at Belchite, 
Spain, March 10, 1938.” Both the true idealism of the essay and the 
pessimism of its conclusion command our respect, while the shortcomings 
of this attempt at elaborating a metaphysical synthesis without apparent 
recognition of Christian philosophy only render more evident the need 
of the light of faith for the seeker after truth to reach the fulness of 
truth. 
Jutes A. 


The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Freedom: Its Meaning. By RutH Nanpa ANSHEN, editor. New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1940. Pp. xii 686. 


This symposium on the subject of liberty began a procession of 
anthologies and compilations dealing with the same topic and edited 
by Bernard Smith, Irwin Edman, Norman Cousins and Francis Coker, 
during the past year. The volume under consideration here is described 
by the author as the first in a collection each of which is to be “ devoted 
to a single, well-defined question ” (p.5) and to be entitled the “ Science 
of Culture Series.” The second member of this series under the same 
editorship and bearing the title Science and Man has already appeared. 

The 42 contributors to the present work include one publicist, two 
historians, nine social scientists, eight natural scientists, two literary 
men and nineteen philosophers. Among the last group, are John A. 
Ryan, Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson. 

Every mode and variety of freedom is discussed in this volume— 
moral and physical, personal and political, civil and constitutional, posi- 
tive and negative, abstract and concrete, academic, intellectual, ete. 
Every type and species of contrast and opposition to liberty is here 
compared with it—restriction, servitude, subjection, bondage, coer- 
cion, prohibition, compulsion, constraint, tyranny, violence, determinism, 
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necessity. Definitions of freedom are abundant (pp. 65; 85; 250; 251; 
288; 451; 580). 

In general the philosophers are better at this matter of definition and 
division than the other contributors. The distinction between moral and 
psychological freedom would clarify the thought of several. As usual, 
there are a few writers represented here who seem to be distracted, irrele- 
vant and forgetful of the theme assigned. It occurs to the reviewer that 
the eminent scientist R. A. Millikan, who has contributed to a score of 
similar collective works on a variety of subjects, always says the same 
things, viz., the praise of coal and oil and technological advance. The 
spirit of science is silent about moral rights. Coal and oil and applied 
science make for might but do not have any preference as between right 
and wrong. 

It oceurs to the reader of the many fine thoughts in this symposium 
that utopia would have arrived if (1) the contributors to this volume 
were brought together in a conference which would last until they had 
reached unanimity, and (2) they were then given authority to rule the 
world. 


Dante C. O’Grapy. 
University of Notre Dame. 


Thomistic Psychology. By “pert E. Brennan. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. 401. $3.00. 


Thomistic Psychology is an extraordinarily well-written book. Its 
author displays a knowledge and appreciation of philosophical problems 
for which it is hard to find a parallel among books in English on the 
same subject. In fact the book is so far superior to most that one is 
inclined to take the criticisms which Professor Mortimer Adler gives in 
the foreword regarding the textbooks in scientific psychology and point 
out their parallels in the sorry history of scholastic textbooks in 
psychology. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the author’s close adherence 
to the source materials. The reader is constantly aware that the author 


is an expositor, attempting to present accurately and intelligibly the - 


living thought of St. Thomas. In fact the body of the book is a mosaic 
of explanations, analyses, and synopses of the basic passages in St. 
Thomas. 

The references are ample. One might easily be misled by their sim- 
plicity into believing that they were insufficient and casual, if one did 
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not go to the trouble of comparing the body of the text with the pas- 
sages referred to in St. Thomas. The references are, however, hidden 
in the back of the book and at the end of chapters. The reason for this 
i3 the need of inventing some device to show exactly what pages and 
lines of the text the reference covered. The device is a good one but it 
seems to me that it could have been used in footnotes with equal 
effectiveness and with greater accessibility. 

The book makes a good textbook. This reviewer has used it as such. 
It does not spare either teacher or pupils, but forces them to come to 
grips with the essential features of the thought of St. Thomas. It is 
therefore just as difficult as are the problems with which St. Thomas 
deals, but also just as interesting. 

There is a tendency on the part of the author to seek parallels in 
terminology between St. Thomas and scientific psychology. The practice 
is in itself a good one, but is openj to many dangers, as is particularly 
evident with regard to the internal senses and such scientific terms as 
instinet, association and perception. Parallels are also drawn with 
modern philosophers to good effect (e.g. pp. 76-79), but sometimes a 
word has modern connotations which do violence to the intention of St. 
Thomas. One such word is “ noumenal” (cf. pp. 35, 37, 53, 110, ete.). 

Sometimes the author is so preoccupied with his exposition that he 
loses the joy of search. This is especially noticeable in the section on 
Aristotle whose most distinctive feature, namely his making the search 
for the answer to the problem he proposes to treat an adventure in the 
discovery of truth, is to a large extent lost in the synopsis where the 
emphasis is placed on the answers almost to the exclusion of the reason- 
ing by which the answers are attained. This criticism does not hold to 
the same extent in the section on St. Thomas. That it appears in the 
section on Aristotle may be due to the limits of space, and can easily 
be offset by having students read the De Anima. 


JOHN O. RIEDL. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Nature of Thought. By Branp BuANcHaRD. 2 vols. New York: 
The Maemillan Co., 1940. Pp. 654, 532. $8.00. 


Professor Blanchard’s two very large volumes attempt to deal with 
the problem of thinking by an appeal not to philosophy or to psy- 
chology, but to both as supplementing each other. (1,13) The begin- 
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ning of the investigation is experience as constituting a psychological 
activity of typical human beings. Within the larger scope of experience 
is a special kind which is called perception. It is defined as “ that ex- 
perience in which, on the warrant of something given in sensation at 
the time, we unreflectingly take some object to be before us.” (1, 52) 
This definition should not be interpreted as involving the problem of 
whether our mental state reveals the true status of the external world. 
Such a statement of the problem would give an entirely different direc- 
tion to Professor Blanchard’s philosophizing. Nor should the definition 
be viewed as asserting the validity of the judgment of existence in our 
conscious knowing. Professor Blanchard merely wants to assert that 
some kinds of experience contain as their characteristic an incipient 
inference regarding the existential value of the object of perception; 
he has essentially the same approach to thought as William James had 
to religious experience. 

The semi-inferential character of perception becomes the cue to the 
understanding of thought. It implies a certain natural teleology or 
directiveness to our mental activities, which makes a mechanistic inter- 
pretation intolerable. It is not a pattern of reflexes or sensations, but 
a bearer of meanings which are in some sense its own creations. “ Per- 
ception may rightly be called arbitrary, if this means that it varies 
widely with changing meaning-mass or purpose; but to say that it is 
merely or wholly arbitrary would be to flout plain fact.” (1, 213) 

Above perception is a type of mental activity which is more autono- 
mous, namely “free ideas.” It is the peculiar possession of men. “ We 
are using a free idea whenever we think explicitly of what is not at 
the moment given us in sense.” (]. 257) The interpretations of Bertrand 
Russell, the behaviorists, the pragmatists, the realists, the critical 
realists and F. H. Bradley are not entirely acceptable. (1,471-2) Pro- 
fessor Blanchard’s own theory is that the idea is a kind of goal toward 
which the mind is striving. “The idea is thus both identical with its 
object and different from it. It is identical in the sense in which any 
thing that truly develops is identical with what it becomes. It is dif- 
ferent in the sense in which any purpose partially realized is different 
from the same purpose realized wholly.” (1,473) Professor Blanchard 
shows the agreement of this theory with “ what we know of the nature 
of mind,” “with the nature of knowing,” and “with the empirical 
facts of thinking.” (1,474) Among the ideas which he analyzes are a 
certain special type called the “false or abstract universal” and the 
“ generic and specific ” universals. 
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Ideas can be united in a way which gives rise to “ understanding ” 
or “ reflection.” (2,23 ff.) These unions of ideas are the outgrowth of 
an inductive effort to grow in depth of understanding and lead to speci- 
fications of a problem, to observation, invention and association. They 
result in a more or less coherent body of ideas, the degree of coherence 
of which becomes the measure and test of their truth. But within such 
a coherent set of ideas is found a necessity which neither empiricism, 
nor formalism, nor logical positivism can explain. In fact understand- 
ing, “the ideal of thought” (2,474) consists of this very grasp of 
necessity, for “the world which thought is called on to construe must 
be a system of parts related internally.” (2, 474) 

Professor Blanchard believes that the world of our experience can 
be made intelligible only by such a coherence of ideas, and that this 
intelligibility is not entirely the product of an individual’s fancy, but 
something dictated by the very nature and progression of thinking. 
He concludes with the prayer that this “membership of minds in one 
intelligible order may serve, however minutely, to confirm the belief 
in a common reason, and the hope and faith that in the end it may 
prevail.” (2, 520) 

JoHN O. RIEDL. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Life’s Final Goal: Charting a Course by the Light of Reason. By Rev. 
Henry G. Scouyter. New York: Peter Reilly Co. Pp. x + 365. 
$3.00. 


Father Schuyler here presents in popular language the answer which 
St. Thomas Aquinas gives to the question of the purpose of human 
existence. In true Scholastic manner he first studies the nature of the 
voyager himself in the various faculties of his soul as the key to his 
problem. Thereafter he considers unity, truth, goodness, and beauty as 
ports in the voyage and man’s appetitive nature, both sensitive and 
rational, as including the voyager towards those ports. The study is 
thus fundamentally psychological and metaphysical and is a triumph 
for sound close reasoning, made human and attractive for the average 
man by a wealth of simple examples from every-day life. At a time 
when naturalism had made man such an enigma to himself and such a 
stranger to his environment this homely treatise stands out in delightful 
contrast to the confusion everywhere so prevalent as to man’s nature 
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and destiny. Thus is the power of the traditional answer the more 
clearly evident. The scholar in his ivory tower will probably be horrified 
at the complete absence of footnotes and quotations, but in the mean- 
time the rank and file will have enjoyed a thoroughgoing lesson in 
human teleology in language they can understand and yet without 
sacrifice of the essential truth because of the popularization. We shall 
need a number of such works as this one if Scholasticism is to be what 
it is so eminently fitted to be, a common-sense philosophy to live by. 


The Catholic University of America. Cuarues A. Harr. 


Mediaeval Studies, Vol. III (1941), pp. 280. Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1941). Printed in Canada by the Garden City Press, Toronto. 
$5.00. 


Like its predecessors,’ the third volume of Mediaeval Studies con- 
tains texts and studies from different fields of Christian thought and 
civilization. I shall, therefore, give the table of contents and touch on 
cnly some of the contributions: 


1. E. K. Rand, “A Romantic Approach to the Middle Ages” (pp. 1-14). 
2. G. B. Ladner, “The So-Called Square Nimbus” (illustrated) (pp. 
15-45). 
Investigates the history of the square nimbus, and looks in the direc- 
tion of the ancient symbolism of the tetragonon for its origin. 
. J. R. O'Donnell, C.S. B., “ The Syncategoremata of William of Sher- 
wood ” (pp. 46-93). 
. T. P. McLaughlin, C.S.B., “The Prohibition of Marriage against 
Canons in the Early Twelfth Century” (pp. 94-100). 
Examines the legislation of French and English councils (periods: 
1080-1114 for the French; 1102-1127 for the English) in order to 
determine whether there was any special prohibition against the mar- 
riage of canons (i.e., secular canons). That there was such a prohibi- 
tion is implicit in the remark of Heloise to Abelard (P.L., vol. 178, 
col. 132B: “... te clericum atque canonicum ...”). Conclusion: 
“the texts studied seem then to provide some canonical basis for 
Heloise’s plea that Abelard, cleric and also canon, abandon all thought 
of marrying ” (p. 99). 
5. G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B., “The Use of Prohibitions by Clerics against 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England” (pp. 101-116). 
Shows that clerics used the kings’ writ of prohibition during the 


2 For the first two volumes of Mediaeval Studies, cf. The New Scholasti- 
cism, XV, 2, April, 1941, pp. 176-183. 
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13th-14th centuries; insists that this was not at all an instance of a 
conflict between Church and State. 
. O. Bird, “ The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti according to the Com- 
mentary of Dino del Garbo” (pp. 117-160). 
Concludes the study begun in volumed two of Mediaeval Studies. The 
present installment analyzes Dino’s commentary on stanzas III-V of 
Cavalcanti’s Canzone. 
. L. E. Lynch, “ The Doctrine of Divine Ideas and Illumination in Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln” (pp. 161-173). 
. J. Maritain, “ L’Humanisme de saint Thomas d’Aquin” (pp. 174-184). 
. A. D. Menut-A, J. Denomy, C. 8S. B., “ Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre 
du Ciel et du Monde. Text and Commentary” (pp. 185-280). 


Professor Rand writes with the delightful ease of a master. He knows 
what he wants from the history of human thought, and he has an ex- 
tremely appreciative sense of what is human and living in such a history. 
He protests against the “ debunking ” type of history—the type repre- 
sented by Dr. George Coulton and his “very lively flair for flaws” 
(p. 3). In this instance, the particular object of Mr. Rand’s delightful 
criticism is Dr. Coulton’s Art and the Reformation. Let me add: the 
substance of Mr. Rand’s remarks is made of steel; the delight is for 
those who enjoy his engaging voyages in the mind of Latin Christendom. 
He defends Montalembert’s views on the monk as an artist against Dr. 
Coulton’s supposedly “ cool facts.” Mr. Rand has done full and spark- 
ling justice to the complaints of the monks of Fulda and to their am- 
bitious Abbot Ratgar who “had committed himself to a campaign of 
better, bigger and busier building” (p. 10). No, Mr. Coulton’s middle 
ages of all alleys and no highways cannot withstand the touch of 
historical wisdom. 

Mr. Maritain’s paper was read ‘at the meeting of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America held at Princeton (April, 1941). It is a chal- 
lenging piece. As everyone knows, Mr. Maritain believes that the 
existentialism of St. Thomas Aquinas is the philosophy of the future; 
just as he believes that St. Thomas is “the most eaistential of phi- 
losophers” (p. 174). Mr. Maritain himself undoubtedly knows how 
much of a storm such ideas are gathering around themselves at the 
present moment. American positivists are up in arms against those bad, 
bold dogmatists, the American Thomists! This is scarcely surprising. 
For my part, I hope that Mr. Maritain’s essay precipitates a discussion 
among Scholastics on the issue at stake: what is existentialism? I refer 
to that very existentialism which is the central theme of Gilson’s God 
and Philosophy. It is an issue—and a very old} one. There is no more 
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pivotal issue in the history of philosophy than the problem of the nature 
of being and knowing; and there is no more influential opinion on this 
question than that of Plato. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whether it be true or false, stands opposed to Platonism on this precise 
issue. Mr. Maritain has every reason, therefore, to stress the existential 
function of the judgment against Platonism. One has only to study the 
problem of false judgments in Plato’s Sophistes in order to see how 
much, as between Plato and St. Thomas, existentialism is an issue. 

Father O’Donnell, who has already edited some texts of Nicolas of 
Autrecourt, now edits the Syncategoremata of William of Sherwood 
from two mss. Evidently, Father O’Donnell intends to return to a study 
of the text he here edits. His notes to the text are limited to variants 
and verifications of the references to Aristotle and Priscian. When 
Father O’Donnell publishes such a study, I hope he will include some 
information on the embarrassing quidam of the text. 

In 1940, Professor A. D. Menut published a critical edition of 
Oresme’s commentary on his own vernacular translation of Aristotle’s 
Ethies (A. D. Menut, Maistre Nicole Oresme: Le Livre de Ethiques 
d’ Aristote, New York: G. E. Stechert, 1940). Oresme’s French transla- 
tion was based on Grosseteste’s Latin version; his commentary is dated 
1370. The fourth and last or Oresme’s Aristotelian translations was a 
version of the De Coelo et Mundo to which he added a commentary 
(date: 1377). This text and commentary are now being published in 
their entirety by Father Denomy and Mr. Menut. Against previous 
uncertainties (ef. A. D. Menut, Le Livre de Ethiques d’Aristote, p. 32), 
the editors of Oresme point out (p. 185) that the basis of Oresme’s 
French version was the Latin translation of the De Coelo made from 
the Greek by William of Moerbeke (c. 1270). In the present issue of 
Mediaeval Studies, Father Denomy and Mr. Menut publish Oresme’s 
translation of De Coelo, I, with his commentary on the text. The re- 
maining three books and a critical introduction are promised for subse- 
quent issues. But we can already thank the editors for an important 
contribution to the study of science and philosophy in the fourteenth 
century. 

Dr. Lynch’s study is fundamentally an analysis of Grosseteste’s ex- 
emplaristic illuminationism. Without going beyond the treatises under 
consideration (De Forma Prima Omnium, De Intelligenttis, De Luce, 
De Veritate), he finds only the slightest Aristotelian influence in the 
psychology and epistemology of the bishop of Lincoln. What he finds, 
rather, and emphasizes is the famous Augustinian doctrine of creation- 
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formation. Such a doctrine is alien country for an Aristotelian doctrine 
of abstraction. 

Finally, I may note that this third volume of Mediaeval Studies is 
printed in Toronto. Considering the difficult circumstances, the printing 
job is very creditable. It is a pleasant duty for a reviewer to record 
that volume three of Mediaeval Studies has maintained the high standard 
set by the first two volumes. 

A. C. PEais. 

Fordham University, 


Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 


From Copernicus to Einstein. By Hans ReicHenBacH. Translated by 
Rautpx B. Winn. Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corp. 
Pp. 123. 


To give the contents of this book would be but to rehearse data and 
speculations many times publicized before. So the reviewer is left with 
little more than the ungracious task of picking flaws. Here are some 
that may be noted. Copernicus’s contribution was not that he asserted 
the rotation of the Earth. (pp. 13, 18). That idea was born in ancient 
Egypt, and in the generation preceding Copernicus it had been revived 
by Cardinal Cusa. It heartened Columbus for his exploit; because if 
the Earth turns over every day then there is no danger of falling off, 
and Aristotle was right in saying that gravitation is not all in one 
direction as Democritus supposed, but is toward the center of the Earth. 
What Copernicus did to simplify astronomy was to assert that the Earth 
is one of the planets, all of which describe orbits around the Sun. Nor 
should it be implied that the idea of the Earth’s sphericity originated 
with Ptolemy Claudius (p. 15). His ancient predecessors also held that 
the Earth is spherical. 

Whether light be waves (of a sort) or particles, Professor Reichen- 
bach is sure it does not need a medium. But he is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the medium is retained simply to save the wave theory. The 
argument for a medium is the uniform velocity of light. He himself 
postulates such velocity in accepting it as a measure of space (p. 109) 
but he seems to be unaware that we have experimental proof of that 
uniformity, independently of the velocity of the source. That proof is 
the equal velocity of the light from binary stars, one of which is ap- 
proaching while the other is receding. I do not refer to the “ Doppler 
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effect,” which is a difference in wave-length, not in the velocity. Such 
constant velocity must be determined by a medium, call it “ ether” or 
what you like. Besides, contrary to the common persuasion, the particle 
theory and the wave theory are not mutually exclusive; because the light 
particle, the photon, is a train of waves, there being about 600,000 
waves in each train or particle. 

Einstein’s “ box experiment” need not have been described as any- 
thing new (p.86). Any one who has experienced the increase of 
“weight ” in an elevator rising with accelerated speed is familiar with 
the phenomenon. It is a case of mechanical pull against inertia. But 
when the author says it is physically equivalent to an increased gravi- 
tational pull from below he forgets that, were it due to gravitation, 
there would be no increase in “ weight” unless the box (or elevator) 
were held still (p. 88) by some power other than gravitation. Surely 
Einstein’s achievements in the field of physical measurements can be 
appreciated without attempting to mystify the public about phenomena 
that are familiar to everyone. And scientific fairness would seem to 
require some allusion to the work of Miller in the measurement of ether 
drift. Philosophically the book commendably emphasizes the need of 
open-mindedness in accepting new formulations of objective facts. A 
very unfortunately garbled misprint occurs at the bottom of page 78. 


St, Louis University. J. A. McWru14AMs. 


Phases of American Culture. Selected and compiled from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern 
States. Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross College Press, 1942. Pp. 
83. 


As the editor, the Rev. Charles E. Sloane, S. J., states in his foreword, 
the Jesuit Philosophical Association of the Eastern States had its 
18th annual meeting at Georgetown University, September 2-4, 1941, 
under the Presidency of the Rev. Stephen F. McNamee, 8.J. The 
five papers printed in this little volume were among those delivered at 
that time. Included are the Presidential Address by Father McNamee, 
and papers entitled the “ Philosophical Factors in the Integration of 
American Culture,” by the Rev. Wilfred Parsons, S.J., of the Catho- 
lie University of America Faculty; “ Founding Fathers and the Bill of 
Rights, 1791-1941,” by the Rev. James L. Burke, S. J., Assistant Dean 
of Boston College Graduate School; “The American Philosophical 
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Past and Present,” by the Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S. J., Chairman of the 
Philosophy Department at Fordham University; and “ Fundamentals 
of Holmes’ Juristic Philosophy,” by the Rev. John C. Ford, 8. J., 
§.T. D., LL. B., of Weston College. Since the meagre literature from 
the Catholic standpoint which is written on these subjects has been 
almost entirely of an ephemeral nature, it is well that these papers have 
been given permanent form and made available to the small but widen- 
ing circle of inquirers for Catholic works in these fields. 

At least one point in Father Parsons’ paper is especially welcome and 
deserves quotation here. He says, 
“There is one last aspect of this American culture which I have left to 
the end, and it is perhaps the most precious of them all, for it has sur- 
vived all the storms of indifferentism and of naturalism up to this day. 
I mean our legal tradition. Like our political tradition, our legal tra- 
dition owes its origin directly to the mediaeval philosophy. Its survival 
fiom the Middle Ages, through the Reformation and Revolution, is a kind 
of modern miracle, It was hardly affected by the Roman Law, with its 
Stoic philosophy that often sounds like the Christian philosophy and often 
uses the same terms but means just the opposite. The Code Napoleon 
passed it by. The result is that in Great Britain and Ireland and the 
other self-governing states of the British Commonwealth, and in the 
United States, we have a juridical philosophy in our courts and legal 
precedents that is derived from the Common Law, which in turn was based 
on the Scholastic metaphysics” (p. 24). 


The growing awareness of this precious heritage of the Common Law 
which has come down to us from) Catholic times is a strengthening 
guarantee that the current challenge to our liberties through the crass 
legal philosophies lately developing in our leading law schools will not 
go by default, at least. For in Father Ford’s critique of Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ philosophizing about the law, there is to be found one more 
contribution to the slender but growing literature critical of current 
trends in jurisprudence, which is written according to the technique 
and in the language which American law school students understand, 
need, and want. 

The next step should be to see that material like this,—competently 
written by lawyers for lawyers,—gets into the law students’, and the 
lawyers’, hands, where it can help explain the contradictions acknowl- 
edged to exist in recent years between courses in philosophy and courses 
in law. Indeed this confusion is so widely felt, that Father Ford could 
well have augmented his all too brief list of reluctant dissenters from 
the Holmes philosophy (p. 78 note 102), by adding at least the disser- 
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tation of Father Gallagher, S.J., done, apparently under Father Mil- 
lar’s direction, at Fordham in 1940, comparing Mr. Justice Holmes 
with Mr. Justice James Wilson,—which was later summarized by E. W. 
Simms in the current volume of the Virginia Law Review. Father 
Keneally’s sermon at the first “ Red Mass” at Boston on October 4, 
1941, which was printed at that time in full in the Boston Pilot, was 
also critical of Holmes. And the present reviewer’s chapter on Holmes’ 
concept of sanction, written, under Dr. Pace’s direction, while Justice 
Holmes was still alive, and printed in 1937 in volume 34 of the Philo- 
sophical Studies of The Catholic University of America, could properly 
have been included. Furthermore, Episcopal support of the position 
in dissent from Holmes can be found in Archbishop Mitty’s magnificent 
sermon at the “ Red Mass” at The Catholic University of America in 
January, 1941, which was printed in part in the Baltimore Catholic 
Review for January 17, 1941, and deserves to be better known. 

A final word on the merits of the volume should be in commendation 
of Father McNamee for setting the high tone sustained in the papers 
through his allusions to John Dewey and the Columbia school as afford- 
ing one occasion for presenting some “ Phases of American Culture” 
in contrast to theirs. His references to Nietszche and to Strauss, brief 
as they are, lead the reader to wish for a more extended commentary 
from his pen. 

Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 

Washington, D. C. 


Cooperative Plenty. By J. Exxiorr Ross. St. Louis and London: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. vii. + 204. $2.00. 


This addition to the growing literature on cooperatives contains an 
unusually clear statement of the main principles involved and attempts 
to give them special application to the United States. The author con- 
tends that the political freedom granted in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence can be actualized only when all enjoy a fair degree of economic 
security; hence private-profit capitalism, which “breeds poverty as 
carrion breeds maggots,” should be replaced by a system in which the 
emphasis is on use rather than gain, on cooperation instead of cut- 
throat competition. 

The essentials of a consumer’s cooperative as listed here are: 1) cash 
transactions, which entail no carrying cost of eredit and ensure that 
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direction remains entirely in the hands of the organizers, 2) open mem- 
bership, with each member having only one vote regardless of the 
amount of stock he holds, 3) elimination of profit, the excess receipts 
going back to the patrons according to the amount of their purchases, 
4) limited interest (usually five or six per cent), as compensation to the 
owner for the work done by his capital. The possibilities and prospects 
of the movement are also discussed as well as its relationship to agri- 
culture, private property, the state, religion, and education. There are 
no sweeping condemnations of capitalism; its good features are recog- 
nized but it is argued that, far from tending toward socialism, a co- 
operative economy would prevent the current divorce between ownership 
and control, tame the enormous power of wealth, and result in a wider 
diffusion of property. Moreover the author is of the opinion that the 
change would not seriously hamper private initiative. 

Although this treatise embodies very little that is new the material 
it assembles is well arranged and is set forth in an interesting fashion. 
It is sufficiently factual without, however, swimming in statistics. But 
it remains a popular presentation and we still await a satisfactory 
exposition of the deeper philosophy underlying this and other socio- 
economic problems. As far as the present work is concerned the whole 


cooperative idea began with the Rochdale experiment. No reference 
is made to the Guilds, to St. Thomas Aquinas or the medieval contribu- 
tions, or even to the papal encyclicals. Consequently the effort to cor- 
relate the subject with religion and education in the last chapter is 
decidedly weak and vague. There is no bibliography. 


Wuuiam J. McDona.. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


As previously announced the eighteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Catholic Philosophical Association will take place at the University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, Dec. 29-30th, 1942. The general 
theme will be “ Truth in the Contemporary Crisis.” The meeting will 
be a feature of the celebration of the centenary of the founding of the 
University. The men attending may secure lodging on the campus and 
arrangements are being made with St. Mary’s College adjoining Notre 
Dame to care for the Sisters and laywomen. The speakers at the general 
sessions on the two mornings and following the annual dinner on the 
evening of December 29th are as follows: 


“ Presidential Address ” Dr. JosePH SCHABERT 
“The Functions of Truth ” Dr. Ienatius Samira, O. P. 
“The Psychology of Bias and Prejudice ” 
Prof. EMMANUEL CHAPMAN 
“Truth and Propaganda ” Prof. RaymMonp McCati 
“Concepts of Truth in America and in the Totalitarian 
Countries ” Prof. LEonArD EsLick 
“* Academie Freedom for Student and Teacher ” 
Prof. JAMES FITZGERALD 
“The Dethronement of Truth”’...Prof. DrerricH von HILDEBRAND 
“Philosophy in Search of Truth” 
Prof. Jacques Marirain (tentative) 


The Very Reverend Hugh O’Donnell, President of Notre Dame, will 
give the address of welcome. The afternoon sessions will be devoted to 
round tables in logic and method, metaphysics, psychology, ethics and 
philosophy of society, philosophy of law and government and history 
of philosophy with selected problems and leaders for each division 
under the direction of the respective committees appointed at the last 
annual meeting and as listed in the last Proceedings, p. 177. All speakers 
are urged to send in 150 word abstracts of their papers for publication 
in the January issue which the Editor hopes to have ready for distribu- 
tion by December 15. The abstracts should be forwarded not later than 
November 15th to the Secretary of the Association, Catholic University. 
Programs in full detail will be mailed about December 1st. Chairmen 
of the Round Table sessions are asked to send in subjects and leaders’ 
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names immediately as per requests made to them last February. It is 
hoped that the various local representatives of the Committee on Asso- 
ciation Local Round Tables in Philosophy under the Association auspices 
will arrange local meetings for this fall in their respective cities. Dr. 
Leo R. Ward, of the University of Notre Dame and Vice-President of 
the Association, is chairman of this committee (for names of members 
of committee and local representatives see p. 177 of last Proceedings). 
“Philosophy and the War” would be a good theme for such Round 
Table discussions. 

The secretary has received reports of rumors of the cancellation of 
the coming meeting and wishes to emphasize that such rumors are 
entirely without foundation. All national organizations of the type of 
our Association are going forward with their plans for December 
meetings. No change in our plans is contemplated. The secretary would 
appreciate the cooperation of members in the work of scotching such 
rumors. If war conditions are such as to require any change in our 
plans the secretary promises to notify each member of the Association 
by mail directly and in ample time. 

Cuar es A. Hart, 
Secretary of the Association. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Burr, Nelson R. Education in New Jersey. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 335. 

Farrell, Walter. A Companion to the Summa. I. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1941. Pp. vii—357. 

Houck, Fredrick A. Our Palace Wonderful. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co., 
1942. Pp. 180. 

Haffert, John M. Mary in Her Scapular Promise. Sea Isle City, N. J.: 
The Scapular Press, 1942. Pp. viii-214. 

Hayes, Sister M. Dolores. Various Group Mind Theories Viewed in the 
Light of Thomistic Principles. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1942. Pp. x—192. 

Jarrett, Bede. Social Theories of the Middle Ages. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix—280. 

Les methodes scientifiques dans l’education. Regards sur les sciences expéri- 
mentales. Montreal: L’Oeuvre de Presse Dominicaine, 1942. Pp. 187. 

MeWilliams, J. A. Conspectus Cosmologiae. St Louis, Mo.: The Modern 
Schoolman. St. Louis University, 1942. Pp. 71. 

Ramsperger, A. G. Philosophies of Science. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1942. Pp. xi-304. 

Safeguarding the Home Front. A Symposium on the Family. Containing 
addresses on Family Life given at the 2lst National Council of 
Catholic Women. N. C. W. C., Washington, D. C., 1942. Pp. 86. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Anglical Theological Review. Vol. XXIV, No. 3, July, 1942. 

Bulletin of The John Rylands Library Manchester. Vol. 26, No. 2, May— 
June, 1942. 

Christus. Ano 7, Nos. 80, 81, 82, 1942. 

Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. Vol. II, No. 4, June, 1942. 

Revue de lV’ Universite d’Ottawa. Vol. 12, No. 2, Avril—Juin; No. 3, Juillet— 
Septembre, 1942. 

Speclum. A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. Vol. XVII, No. 2, April, 1942. 

Studies of the Institutum Divi Thomae. Vol. III, No. 1, November, 1941. 

The Constitutionist. Vol. I, No. 2, September, 1942. 

The Harvard Theological Review. Vol. XXXV, No. 3, July, 1942. 

The Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, June, 1942. 

The Journal of Symbolic Logic. Vol. 7, No. 2, June, 1942. 

The Jurist. Vol. II, No. 3, July, 1942. 

The Liguorian. Vol. XXX, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 1942. 

The Modern Schoolman. Vol. XIX, No. 4, May, 1942. 

The Personalist. Vol. 23, No. 3, Summer, 1942. 

The Philosophical Review. Vol. LI, No. 4, July, 1942. 

The Thomist. Vol. IV, No. 3, July, 1942. 
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